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Beginning  a  New  Volume  with  First  Chapters  of  The  Crom¬ 
well  History,  ^*The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,^'  ''The  Autobi¬ 
ography  of  a  Quack, and  with  contributions  from  Mark  Twain, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  many  other  well-known  writers.****?*^^ 

t  First  Chapters  of  the  New 

LIFE  OF.  OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.  P. 

conductors  of  The  Century  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  as  the  most  important  histor- 
X.  ical  feature  of  the  year,  Mr.  Motley’s  new  life  of  Cromwell,  undertaken  on  the  invitation  of  the 
editor  of  The  Century.  No  man  is  more  competent  than  John  Morley  to  treat  Cromwell  in  the  spirit 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  work  as  a  historian,  as  seen  in  the  biographies  of  Edmund 
Burke  and  Richard  Cobden,  is  well  known.  He  is  now  engaged  on  the  au¬ 
thorized  biography  of  Gladstone. 

JOHN  MONLEY.  Thc  illustrations  of  the  Cromwell  series  will  be  remarkable.  Besides  j 

original  drawings  by  well-known  English  and  American  artists,  permission 
to  reproduce  valuable  unpublished  portraits  has  been  given  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  T 

by  the  owners  of  the  greatest  Cromwell  collections  in  Europe.  !  »  Sir 


First  Chapters  of 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY, 
By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson. 

The  author  of  “Wild  .4nimals  I  Have 
Known”  here  writes  his  longest  and 
most  important  story.  It  is  a  most  original  j 

and  dramatic  study  of  animal  life,  so  inti- 
mate  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten  by  another  grizzly.  It  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  author,  the  pictures  printed 
in  black  and  tints. 

A  Chapter  from  ■  j'V/  ' 

MARK  TWAIN’S  ^ 

ERNEST  8ETON*THOMPSON. 

ABANDONED 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

IT  was  current  newspaf>er  report  a  few  months  ago  that  Mark 
Twain  had  written  an  autobiography  which  would  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  hundred  years.  This  idea,  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  has  been  given  up,  but  an  autobiography  was  begun, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  tdiapters,  entitled  “  My  Debut  as  a  Literary 
Person.” 

t  THREE 

UNUSUALLY  STRONG 
STORIES 

appear  in  this  number  of  The  Century,  all 
of  them  illustrated,  and  there  are  notable 
poems,  including  one  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  on  Shakspere,  and  a  poem  by  John 

MARK  TWAIN.  THE  ART  WORK 

IN  THE  NOVEMBER  CENTURY 

is  especially  attractive.  Besides  the  pictures  printed  in  color, 
there  are  three  exquisite  full-page  wood-engravings  by  Timothy 
Cole,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  world’s  wood-engravers. 
Other  full-page  pictures  include  a  beautiful  |x>rtrait  of  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rison  Gray  Otis  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 


First  Chapters  of 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  QUACK, 

A  Serial  Story 
By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

EV’ERYBODY  has  read  Dr.  Mitchell’s  great  novel  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  “Hugh  Wynne,”  and  will  want  to  read 
what  may  be  called  his  doctor  story,  which  The  Century  will  print 
in  three  numbers,  beginning  in  November.  It  is  a  curious  and  en¬ 
tertaining  psychological  study,  full  of  humor. 


SAILING  ALONE 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD. 

The  personal  experiences  of  Captain 
Joshua  Slocum  in  the  voyage  of 
46,000  miles  in  a  forty-foot  boat  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  notable  nar¬ 
ratives  of  adventure  ever  printed  in  the 
magazine.  In  this  November  instalment 
Captain  Slocum  tells  of  his  calls  at  Juan 
Fernandez  and  at  Samoa. 


CAPTAIN  JOSHUA  SLOCUM. 


GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  AND 
PRESIDENT  ELIOT 

are  contributors  to  this  November  Cen-  _ 

tury.  Governor  Roosevelt  writing  an  im- 

portant  paper  on  “  Military  Preparedness 

and  Unpreparedness,”  and  President 

Eliot  of  Harvard  on  “The  Forgotten  jBJ  wr*  W 

Millions.”  There  are  a  number  of  im-  U 

portant  illustrated  articles  in  the  number,  j 

including  one  on  “  Wagner  from  Behind  I 

the  Scenes,”  by  Gustav  Kobb^,with  most 

entertaining  illustrations  which  describe 

“  scenery  that  acts."  Another  illustrated 

article  reproduces  Robert  Blum’s  paint-  ' 

ings  for  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  /  ««.««. 

house  of  New  York.  thsooore  roosevcit. 


The  November  Century  is  the  most  attractibe  number  of  the  magazine  ever  issued. 
Buy  it  on  any  ndbbs-stand  {price  35  cents') ,  or  BEGIN  A  YEAR*S  SUBSCRIPTION 
WITH  THIS  NUMBER  {price  $4,00) t  which  opens  a  ndbb  bolume,  and  in  which  the 
new  serials  begin.  Subscribe  through  dealers  everywhere,  or  remit  to  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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NOW. 

Richard  R.  Wightman. 

’Tis  a  time  for  chivalrous  deeds. 

Sore  and  many  are  the  needs 
Of  a  host  too  weak  to  fight. 

Struggling  in  the  rayle'ss  night 
Of  a  reasonable  despair. 

Are  you  one  to  heed  and  care  ? 

Read  you  with  admiring  heart. 

Of  the  stern  heroic  part 
Martyrs  played  in  ages  when 
Kings  were  dogs  and  men  were  men  ? 
Scorching  flesh  nas  lessened  fast, 

But  think  you  the  day  is  past 

For  a  bold  and  strength-backed  threat 

’Gainst  the  evils  cursing  yet? 

Man,  you’re  daft,  if  in  your  soul 
Aught  of  virtue  has  control. 

And  you  wend  your  neutral  way 
Satisfied  to  mope  and  pray. 

Wit  and  grit  are  in  demand ; 

Right  with  might  must  rule  the  land. 
Close  to  your  hand  there  lies  a  field 
Of  endeavor  that  will  yield 
Fruit  whose  blush  shall  never  fade, 
While  a  reckoning  is  made 
Of  man’s  love  to  fellow  man, 

Manifest  in  deed  or  plan. 

Born  to  banish  pain  and  wrong, 

And  to  barter  sigh  for  song. 

Gtone’s  the  past;  the  future  years 
May  find  you  drenched  in  sorrow’s  tears. 
Then  to  your  work  !  No  sloth  allow. 

Do  your  noblest  in  the  now  ! 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


As  this  paper  is  going  to  press,  one  of  the 
most  important  battles  of  the  war  is  being 
fonght  in  South  Africa.  A  crisis  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  war  operations  has  been  reached 
and  the  expected  attack  on  Ladysmith  has  be¬ 
gun.  The  eighteen  thousand  Boers  hope  to 
crush  the  twelve  thousand  British  by  a  supreme 
effort.  If  pluck  and  determination  could  win 
the  day,  the  Africanders  might  hope  for  vic¬ 
tory.  But  the  superior  artillery  training  of 
the  English  tells  heavily  in  their  favor. 

So  far  the  honors  seem  to  be  about  equal. 
The  two  British  victories  though  brilliant  and 
inspiring  were  fruitless  as  to  results :  for  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Boers  forced  General 
Tnle  to  a  hasty  retreat.  And  the  loss  to  the 
English  has  been  heavy,  especially  among  the 
officers.  It  may  be  a  long  war  and  evidently 
will  prove  a  most  sanguinary  one.  The  world 
is  not  yet  through  admiring  the  courage  and 
daring  of  the  Boers  in  successfully  resisting 
the  most  skillful  soldiers  of  the  present  time. 

The  strict  censorship  over  press  dispatches 
prevents  the  public  from  obtaining  much  war 
news.  It  is  worth  our  consideration  to  observe 
how  emphatic  the  English  Generals  are  about 
this;  when  a  few  months  ago,  this  country 
burned  with  indignation  over  a  few  stringent 
measures  along  the  same  lines  which  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  General  Otis  in  the  Philippines. 

Few  persons  in  the  United  States  have  any¬ 
thing  but  the  vaguest  of  ideas  concerning  the 
size  of  the  territory  in  which  the  war  is  being 


carried  on.  Roughly  speaking,  that  part  of 
South  Africa  which  is  affected  is  about  as  long 
as  the  distance  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  as  wide  as  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Ohio. 

Is  the  war  in  South  Africa  an  unnecessary 
war?  Is  it  not  rather  the  direct  result  of  the 
constant  strife  that  has  always  existed  in 
frontier  countries  between  the  old  and  the 
new — the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
against  an  obsolete,  semi-civilized  state?  The 
march  of  civilization  has  never  been  a  peace¬ 
ful  one.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  law 
of  nations;  and  “might  is  right, ”  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  international  law. 

But  does  it  follow  that  that  foundation  is 
sound  and  just?  That  is  a  problem  for  wise 
men  to  puzzle  out.  History  would  seem  to 
confirm  an  affirmative  answer.  Certainly  civ¬ 
ilization  and  power  are  closely  joined.  Might 
is  that  quality  that  seems  to  be  possessed  by 
the  fittest.  And  that  the  English  have  the 
superiority  of  force  and  numbers  and  skill  no 
one  can  dispute.  Granted  that,  does  the  fact 
that  they  represent  an  advanced  civilization 
give  them  the  right  and  justice  of  the  struggle? 
Will  their  victory  be  a  moral  triumph  as  well 
as  an  overpowering  conquest?  There  are  mauy 
Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal,  Americans  as 
well  as  British,  who  would  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  with  an  emphatic  yes ;  and  be  honest  in 
their  opinions  as  well. 

President  McKinley’s  remarks  during  the 
recent  campaign  in  Ohio  have  removed  any 
doubts  as  to  bis  future  policy.  Our  usually 
cautious  President  has  been  so  emphatic  in  his 
declarations  that  his  worst  enemies  can  no 
longer  accuse  him  of  indecision.  ‘  ‘  We  are  on 
a  gold  basis  and  we  mean  to  stay  there.  ’  ’ 
“Peace  will  come  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
to  those  people  in  the  Philippines  a  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.”  W^ords  could  hardly  be  more 
emphatic  and  decided.  It  seems  there  will  be 
no  begging  the  question  in  the  future,  as  there 
was  three  years  ago  by  the  Republican  party. 

The  Alaskan  boundary  question  has  again 
come  before  the  public.  Canada  offers  as  a 
compromise  to  agree  to  arbitration,  provided 
Pyramid  Harbor  be  granted  her  outright.  She 
in  return  will  concede  the  States  much  of  the 
disputed  gold  country,  but  stipulates  that  she 
must  have  a  seaport  before  she  can  agree  to 
arbitrate.  Pyramid  Harbor  is  on  a  branch  of 
Lynn  Canal,  an  invaluable  position  for  a  strong 
British  naval  station.  The  new  proposal  seems 
to  meet  with  small  favor  at  Washington. 
Whether  the  United  States  can  ever  obtain  all 
she  now  claims  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
Certainly  with  the  example  of  the  Venezuelan 
Arbitration  before  her  she  can  hardly  hope  to 
effect  more  than  a  compromise  The  present 
modus  vivendi  would  seem  to  offer  a  temporary 
relief;  and  why  there  is  need  of  such' haste  in 
deciding  the  question  it  would  be  difficult  to 


explain.  The  fisheries  modus  has  been  in  force 
for  ten  years  and  may  last  a  hundred. 

The  city  campaign,  though  much  discussed 
by  the  papers,  apparently  meets  with  general 
indifference  and  apathy.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  should  be  so ;  for  both  parties  have  un¬ 
usually  strong  tickets  in  the  field,  and  both  are 
working  most  industriously  to  persuade  the 
general  public  that  the  city  is  in  great  danger 
from  the  diabolic  machinations  of  the  rival 
political  organization.  The  truth  is  that 
decent  citizens  are  tired  of  campaigns  which 
are  conducted  on  the  dirt  throwing  plan.  And 
the  present  one  seems  to  have  become  mainly  a 
slanging  match  between  Platt  and  Company 
and  Croker  and  Company  as  to  which  stand 
for  the  mere  corrupt  politics.  The  public 
reads  what  both  the  chiefs  say  of  each  other, 
and  has  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  both  are  \ 
telling  the  truth.  Is  such  a  state  of  politics 
one  that  calls  out  the  enthusiasm  or  earnest¬ 
ness  of  patriotic  voters?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
matter  with  which  honest  men  do  not  care  to 
soil  their  reputations? 

A  striking  example  of  the  sickening  condition 
of  our  present  municipal  politics  is  seen  in  the 
Nineteenth  Assembly  District.  On  the  one 
hand  is  Mr.  Mazet,  who  is  known  to  all  as  a 
thorough  Platt  man ;  on  the  other  a  candidate 
of  the  Citizens’  Union,  who  while  professing 
to  stand  for  good  government  is  running  flat 
footed  as  a  Tammany  candidate.  Of  course 
Mr.  Stewart  will  vote  with  Tammany  if  he 
reaches  the  Legislature.  How  else  could  he  ex¬ 
plain  his  present  position?  And  unless  the  un¬ 
expected  happens,  Perez  M.  Stewart  will  be  the 
next  Assemblyman  from  the  Nineteenth  district. 

Five  hundred  descendants  of  Matthew  Grant, 
constituting  the  family  of  American  Grants 
who  were  prominent  in  founding  the  old  town 
of  Windsor,  Conn.,  held  a  reunion  in  that 
home  of  their  fathers  on  October  27.  the 
formal  exercises  being  held  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  which  the  day’s  program  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  ‘  ‘  Oldest  church  in  America.  ’  ’ 

In  the  absence  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  the  Vice-President,  the  Rev. 
Roland  D.  Grant  D.D.  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
presided,  and  the  Hon.  Roswell  Grant  of  East 
Windsor  Hill,  who  occupies  the  Grant  home¬ 
stead,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome. 

Of  all  our  worthy  Grants,  none  have  attained 
to  the  eminence  of  the  General  who  brought 
our  war  to  a  happy  close.  Like  Lincoln,  he 
was  noted  for  his  reticence  when  in  full 
career.  Neither  was  given  to  prophecy,  and 
hence  the  following  quotation,  which  we  find 
in  The  Sun,  is  very  notable  as  coming  from 
General  Grant.  It  is  a  passage  from  bis  second 
inaugural  address,  when  having  urged  the  need 
of  San  Domingo,  or  at  least  the  best  harbor  of 
that  island,  as  a  naval  and  commercial  con¬ 
venience  and  even  necessity,  he  justified  the 
recommendation  in  these  strik’^^g  terms, 
which  bear  directly  on  great  questions  now  in 
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debate:  “I  say  here,  however,  that  I  do  not 
share  the  apprehension  held  by  many  as  to  the 
danger  of  governments  becoming  weakened  and 
destroyed  by  reason  of  their  extension  of  terri¬ 
tory.  Commerce,  education  and  the  rapid 
transit  of  thonght  and  matter  by  telegraph  and 
steam  have  changed  all  this.  Rather  do  I 
believe  that  oar  Great  Maker  is  preparing  the 
world,  in  his  good  time,  to  become  one  nation, 
speaking  one  language,  and  when  armies  and 
navies  will  be  no  longer  required.  ’  ’ 

TH.4NKSGIVIXG  PKOCL .iM.-VTION. 

“A  national  custom,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  calls  for  the  setting  apart  of  one 
day  in  each  year  as  an  occasion  of  special 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  honored  observ¬ 
ance  acquires  with  time  a  tenderer  significance. 
It  enriches  domestic  life.  It  summons  under 
the  family  roof  the  absent  children  to  glad 
reunion  with  those  they  love. 

“Seldom  has  this  nation  had  greater  cause 
for  profound  thanksgiving.  No  great  pestilence 
has  invaded  our  shores.  Liberal  employment 
waits  upon  labor.  Abundant  crops  have  re¬ 
warded  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman.  In¬ 
creased  comforts  have  come  to  the  home.  The 
national  finances  have  been  strengthened  and 
public  credit  has  been  sustained  and  made 
firmer.  In  all  branches  of  industry  and  trade 
there  has  been  an  unequalled  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  while  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in 
the  moral  and  educational  growth  of  our 
national  character.  Churches  and  schools  have 
flourished.  American  patriotism  has  been  ex¬ 
alted.  Those  engaged  in  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  flag  with  such  signal  success 
have  been  in  a  large  degree  spared  from  disas¬ 
ter  and  disease.  An  honorable  peace  has  been 
ratified  with  a  foreign  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  and  we  are  now  on  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  every  power  of  the  earth. 

“The  trust  which  we  have  assumed  for  the 
people  of  Cuba  has  been  faithfully  advanced. 
There  has  been  marked  progress  toward  the 
restoration  of  healthy  industrial  conditions 
and,  under  wise  sanitary  regulations,  the 
island  has  enjoyed  unusual  exemption  from  the 
scourge  of  fever.  The  hurricane  which  swept 
over  our  new  possession  of  Puerto  Rico,  de¬ 
stroying  the  homes  and  property  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  called  for  the  instant  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  were  swift 
to  respond  with  generous  aid  to  the  sufferers. 
While  the  insurrection  still  continues  in  the 
island  of  Luzon  business  is  resuming  its  activ¬ 
ity,  and  confidence  in  the  good  purposes  of  the 
United  States  is  being  rapidly  established 
throughout  the  archipelago. 

“For  these  reasons  and  countless  others,  I, 
William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  name  Thursday  the  30th  day 
of  November  next,  as  a  day  of  general  thanks¬ 
giving  and  prayer  to  be  observed  as  such  by  all 
our  people  on  this  continent  and  in  our  newly 
acquired  islands,  as  well  as  by  those  who  may 
be  at  sea  or  sojourning  in  foreign  lands;  and  I 
advise  that  on  this  day  religious  exercises  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  churches  or  meeting  places 
of  all  denominations,  in  order  that  in  the 
social  features  of  the  day  its  real  significance 
may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  prayers  may  be 
offered  to  the  Most  High  for  a  continuance  of 
a  divine  guidance  without  which  man’s  efforts 
are  vain,  and  for  divine  consolation  to  those 
whose  kindred  and  friends  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  country. 

“I  recommend  alaa  that  on  this  day  so  far  as 
may  be  found  practicable,  labor  shall  cease 
from  its  accustomed  toil  and  charity  abound 
toward  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the  poor. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed.  ‘  ‘  William  McKinley.  ’  ’ 


CHRISTIAN  MOTHERHOOD. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

In  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  22,  a  bean- 
tifnl  window  was  nnveiled  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Louisa  Frances  Onyler — who  died  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1887,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
five.  The  window,  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Wilson,  the  artist  of  Mr. 
Tiffany’s  decorative  glass  works,  represents 
Hannah  standing  with  her  hand  upon  the  head 
of  her  child,  and  the  descriptive  passage  on 
the  tablet  is,  “I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  as 
long  as  he  liveth.  ’  ’  The  pastor  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Gregg,  gave  an  accurate  biographical 
sketch  of  the  revered  matron  who  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  window,  and  followed  it 
with  a  most  eloquent  discourse  on  the  duties, 
the  privileges,  and  the  power  of  a  Christian 
motherhood.  He  could  speak  from  his  own 
happy  experience,  for  his  surviving  widowed 
mother  possesses  the  best  gifts  and  graces  of  a 
true  ’  ‘  mother  in  Israel.  ’  ’ 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  no  violation  of  pro¬ 
priety  if  a  grateful  son  in  the  “Indian  sum¬ 
mer’’  of  a  long  and  busy  life  recalls  a  few 
reminiscences  that  may  encourage  and  stimu¬ 
late  some  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  sacred 
trust  of  maternity.  My  beloved  mother  was 
born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1802— in  the  old  homestead  (still 
standing)  in  which  her  grandfather,  Joseph 
Lewis,  entertained  both  Wasbington  and  Lafay¬ 
ette  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  she  united  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  which  one  of  her  ancestors 
had  preached  for  over  fifty  years.  The  early 
death  of  my  dear  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  occurred  in  June,  1826,  in  his  native 
village  of  Aurora,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayuga 
Lake.  Attractive  as  that  village  was,  and  still 
is,  I  always  feel  thankful  that  the  next  eight 
or  nine  years  of  my  childhood  were  spent  on 
the  beautiful  farm  of  my  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  where  I  had  the  free  pure  air  of  the 
country,  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  hospita¬ 
ble  farm-honse.  My  Grandfather  Morrell  was 
a  cnltured  gentleman  with  a  good  library,  and 
the  Professors  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  were  glad  to  partake  of  his  refined  hos¬ 
pitalities  during  their  vacations.  Dr.  Henry 
Mills,  the  erudite  Professor  of  Hebrew,  amused 
me  with  conundrums,  and  read  to  me  his  fine 
translations  of  German  hymns. 

Daring  my  infancy  my  godly  mother  had 
dedicated  me  to  the  Lord  as  truly  as  Hannah 
ever  dedicated  her  son  Samuel.  When  my 
paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  lawyer,  offered 
to  bequeath  both  his  own,  and  my  father’s 
law-libraries  to  me,  my  mother  declined  the 
offer,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  ‘  I  expect  my  little  boy 
will  be  a  minister.  ’  ’  This  was  her  constant 
aim  and  perpetual  prayer,  and  God  graciously 
answered  her  prayer  of  faith  in  his  own  good 
time  and  way.  I  cannot  now  name  any  one 
day  or  place  when  I  was  converted.  I  attended 
some  revival-meetings  in  our  country  church, 
and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  solemn  services ; 
for  in  those  days  Central  and  Western  New 
York  were  swept  by  powerful  revivals  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  G.  Finney  and  his 
rousing  co-laborers.  But  it  was  my  beloved 
mother’s  steady  constant  influence  that  led 
me  gradually  along,  and  I  grew  into  a  religions 
life  under  her  potent  training,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  blessing  her  efforts. 
If  all  mothers  were  as  faithful  as  she  was, 
the  “church  in  the  house’’  would  be  the 
best  feeder  of  the  church  in  the  public 
sanctuary. 

The  religions  impressions  begun  at  home 
oontinned  and  deepened  nntil  I  made  my  pub¬ 
lic  confession  of  faith  daring  my  junior  year 
at  Princeton  College.  Let  me  emphasize  those 
home-teachings.  The  Sabbaths  in  my  grand¬ 


father’s  house  were  like  the  good  old  Puritan 
Sabbaths — sacred  and  serene,  with  neither  work 
nor  play.  Our  rural  church  was  three  miles 
off,  and  in  the  winter  onr  family  often  fought 
their  way  through  mud  or  snow,  and  some¬ 
times  across  the  fields  to  avoid  the  huge  snow¬ 
drifts.  I  was  the  only  child  in  our  family, 
and  the  first  Sunday-school  I  ever  attended 
had  only  one  scholar,  and  my  good  mother  was 
the  Superintendent.  She  gave  me  several 
verses  of  the  Bible  to  commit  to  memory  and 
these  she  explained  to  me ;  and  I  learned  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  Westminster 
Catechism.  I  was  expected  to  stndy  the  Bible 
for  myself,  and  not  to  sit  still  and  be  crammed 
by  a  teacher  after  the  fashion  in  too  many 
Sunday-schools  in  these  days.  In  my  wise 
mother’s  home-school  I  committed  to  memory 
whole  chapters  of  the  blessed  Book,  and  was 
well  grounded  in  doctrine  by  that  Catechism 
that  has  always  been  a  sheet-anchor  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  After  leaving  home,  my  faithful  mother’s 
letters  to  me  when  a  school-boy  were  more  to 
me  than  any  sermons  that  I  heard  daring  all 
those  years. 

Dr.  Gregg  in  his  excellent  biographical  sketch 
truly  said  that  she  was  a  woman  of  remarkably 
vigorous  intellect,  enriched  by  wide  reading 
and  keen  observation.  In  all  religions  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  she  felt  a  deep  inter¬ 
est.  The  sale  of  a  slave-girl  in  Morristown 
daring  her  childhood  made  her  an  emancipa¬ 
tionist  ;  and  when — long  before  the  Civil  War 
— I  called  her  attention  to  certain  eloquent 
anti-slavery  addresses,  her  reply  often  was, 

‘  ‘  All  these  speeches  will  avail  nothing ;  slavery 
can  end  in  only  one  way;  it  will  go  down  in 
blood."  The  Temperance  Reform  was  in  its 
earliest  stages  when  she  persuaded  me  to  sign 
a  total-abstinence  pledge,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  that  pledge  was  a  strong  safe-guard  amid 
the  temptations  of  college-life.  In  systematic 
beneficence  she  was  a  model.  She  kept  a  stout 
wallet  labelled  “Sacred  Money ;’’  and  in  that 
she  deposited  her — not  very  large — income  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands.  When  the 
money  was  once  placed  there,  no  demand  of 
either  luxury  or  necessity  ever  robbed  (iod  of 
his  own.  The  contents  of  that  wallet  helped 
two  or  three  young  men  into  the  ministry — 
supplied  several  “seamen’s  libraries’’  for  sail¬ 
ors,  and  among  other  good  things,  supplied 
The  Evangelist  to  several  grateful  readers. 
When  collections  for  religions  objects  were 
taken  up  in  our  church,  her  contribution  was 
already  ‘  ‘  laid  by  in  store.  ’  ’ 

These  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  noble  and  godly  woman  whose  revered 
name  was  inscribed  on  that  beautiful  memorial - 
window  two  weeks  ago.  She  was  not  devoid 
of  some  infirmities  and  made  no  pretension  to 
extraordinary  attainments  in  holiness.  It  is 
because  I  solemnly  believe  that  my  joyous  half 
century  or  more  in  the  Gospel  ministry  has 
been  the  direct  outcome  of  her  prayers,  teach¬ 
ings  and  consecrating  influence  that  I 
have  penned  this  grateful  fllial  tribute 
to  the  power  of  a  true  Christian  mother¬ 
hood. 

Probably  one  reason  why  conversions  have 
diminished  and  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  has  fallen  off  is  that  there  is  a 
decline  in  household  piety.  Underneath  the 
church  lies  the  household;  there  is  no  such 
school  of  Bible-religion  as  a  God-fearing  home. 
Of  that  “church  in  the  house’’  parents  are  th 
God-ordained  pastors.  Before  the  pnlpit  be¬ 
gins,  or  the  Sunday-school  begins  the  mother 
has  already  begun!  A  prodigious  power  is 
this ;  it  sent  Samuel  out  of  the  arms  of  Hannah, 
and  Timothy  ont  of  the  household  of  Ennice 
and  of  Lois;  it  is  the  mightiest  of  human 
agencies;  and  to-day  the  destiny  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  largely  dependent  ni>on  a  oonsoientions, 
and  consecrated  motherhood. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED  PRESIDENTS. 

As  I  have  given  so  much  attention  to 
the  universities  of  New  England,  I  cannot 
drop  the  subject  without  adding  somewhat  of 
Princeton,  with  which  I  began,  as  it  was 
the  college  which  drew  Jonathan  Edwards 
away  from  us.  My  acquaintance' with  it,  I 
must  confess,  was  quite  limited  until  I  came 
across  the  man  who  was  predestinated  to  be  its 
President.  But  who  and  when'' and  where? 
Not  in  Academic  halls,  nor  even  in  New  Jersey 
or  New  York,  but  here  on  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
when  riding  about  one  summer,  day  I  descried 
my  old  friend,  Robert  Carter, 'playing  croquet 
with  a  man  of  stalwart  frame  and  fine  address, 
but  who  was  evidently  a  foreigner.  He  proved 
to  be  Dr.  McCosh,  then  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  A  day  or  two  after  we  had  him  under 
our  roof  to  meet  Mark  Hopkins  'and  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  other  celebrities, 
with  whom  he  passed  an  evening  which  he 
never  forgot. 

Nor  was  it  the  new  acquaintances  that  were 
the  only  attraction ;  he  was  enchanted  by  the 
scenery,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  piazza  before 
our  door  he  said  to  me  in  the  quiet  tone  that 
showed  the  deepest  feeling,  “There  is  not  so 
fine  a  view  in  all  Scotland!’’  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  by  quoting  Walter  Scott,  who  always 
said  that  the  finest  scenery  of  Scotland  was 
not  in  the  Highlands,  nor  in  the  i  Lowlands, 
but  between  the  two,  where  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  North  sunk  down,  and  the  valleys 
rose,  thus  blending  the  two  features  of  Scottish 
scenery. 

The  next  year  I  returned  his  visit  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  found  that,  when  he  came  away 
from  America  he  left  his  heart  behind  him ; 
which  led  him  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Presidency 
of  Princeton,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 

This  personal  regard  for  Dr.  McCosh  natu¬ 
rally  created  a  new  interest  in  the  university 
over  which  he  wtis  to  preside.  I  went  down 
to  Princeton  to  see  him  inaugurated,  and 
though  I  could  not  have  the  pride  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate,  I  rejoiced  in  its  noble  past,  and  in  the 
promise  of  a  still  greater  future. 

The  same  personal  interest  continued  to  Dr. 
McCosh’s  successor,  whom  I  first  knew  as  a 
contributor  to  The  Evangelist,  which  has  been 
the  beginning  of  many  a  man  who  has  risen 
to  greatness.  Though  he  was  not  an  American 
by  birth,  he  had  made  an  alliance  with  our 
country  by  a  marriage  which  has  been  the 
happiness  of  his  life.  Settled  at  first  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  few  years  later  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  in  a  more 
conspicuous  position,  when  he  led  the  onset  upon 
David  Swing,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  men,  for 
heresy !  This  created  a  strong  feeling  in  a  large 
body  of  ministers  and  churches  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  so  much  so  that  when  I 
invited  Dr.  Patton  to  make  us  a  visit  in  our 
country  home,  it  created  some  consternation 
in  one  soft  heart  lest  she  should  be  confronted 
by  a  lion  out  of  the  forest.  I  can  hear  now  the 
first  expression  of  surprise,  "  h  that  the  man 
who  attacked  Dr.  Swing  f"  The  apprehension 
was  soon  allayed,  as  our  guest  proved  to  be  as 
gentle  as  a  woman,  and  no  visitor  was  ever 
more  welcome  under  our  roof. 

On  one  of  his  visits  I  invited  our  neighbor, 
Mr.  Choate,  to  dine  with  him,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  bring  together  two  more 
brilliant  talkers.  As  they  sat  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  looked  off  into  the  valley  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  the  conversation  took  a 
wide  range.  Mr.  Choate  seemed  to  be  “an¬ 
gling,”  to  use  the  figure  of  a  fisherman,  to 
draw  Dr.  Patton  out  on  the  hard  places  of  the 
Bible,  and  asked  “if  he  held  to  the  literal  in¬ 


terpretation  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis?”  to 
which  the  learned  divine  answered,  or  rather 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  “looked  upon 
all  this  only  as  a  charcoal  sketch  of  what 
reail^ took  place!”  This  was  startling  indeed, 
and  I  wondered  that  I  had  not  given  way  to 
wonder  and  surprise  till  it  was  reported  to  me 
in  a  roundabout  way.  A  year  or  two  since  the 
bar  of  Chicago,  wishing  to  pay  due  honor  to  the 
most  brilliant  lawyer  of  tbe  East,  invited 
him  to  a  royal  banquet,  which  he  accepted. 
Chicago  is  wont  to  do  such  things  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  this  time  she  outdid  herself,  when 
Mr.  Choate  was  confronted  by  six  hundred 
members  of  the  bar!  He  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  standing  up  bravely  and  eloquently 
for  their  profession ;  arguing  that  the  principles 
of  law  were  more  fixed  than  those  of  any  other 
profession,  not  excepting  the  ministry  itself, 
in  proof  of  which  he  quoted  his  distinguished 
friend,  the  President  of  Princeton,  as  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
the  story  of  the  creation,  was  only  a  “Char¬ 
coal  Sketch!”  The  effect  can  be  imagined. 
Every  man  caught  the  cry,  and  all  roared  in 
such  madness  and  glee  that  it  was  some 
minutes  before  the  quiet  could  be  restored ! 

It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  story,  nor  will  I. 
But  I  can  only  say  that  this  memorable  con¬ 
versation  was  in  my  house  and  I  heard  every 
word,  and  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  any  such  remark  by  Dr.  Patton.  It  sounds 
much  more  like  one  of  the  witty  sayings  of  Mr. 
Choate  himself!  He  is  equal  to  all  occasions. 
But  I  will  never,  never  deny  it.  As  our  Tam¬ 
many  neighbors  say,  “  What  is  such  a  little  thing 
between  frinds!” 

But  even  if  he  had  said  it,  any  one  who 
knows  him  would  set  it  down  as  one  of  the 
piquant  remarks  that  he  sometimes  throws 
into  a  conversation  in  which  questions  are 
asked  that  no  one  could  answer  except  in  a 
long  discussion. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  university  should  be  in  touch 
with  the  thousands  of  students  who  come 
under  him ;  that  he  should  take  interest  not 
only  in  their  studies,  but  in  their  games  and 
their  contests  with  the  students  of  other  col¬ 
leges,  and  it  is  here  that  President  Patton 
comes  in  contact  with  them  as  well  as  in  his 
lectures  in  philosophy.  Knowing  him  as  I 
have  these  many  years,  I  c:ui  count  on  my  fin¬ 
gers  the  men  who  seem  to  me  to  combine  so 
many  qualifications  for  his  high  position ;  who 
unite  the  knowledge  of  science  with  an  earnest 
Christian  faith,  and  still  further  hold  that  the 
body  is  not  to  be  neglected  or  trampled  under 
foot.  The  great  object  is  to  make  men,  strong 
in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  and  it  is  in 
these  manifold  duties  that  the  President  of 
to-day  is,  I  believe,  a  better  one  than  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  could  have  been  had  he  en¬ 
tered  on  his  high  office  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

REVIVED  HINDUISM. 

P.  C.  Mozoomdar. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  new  life  which 
tbe  English  rule  has  brought  to  India  is  the 
revival  of  popular  Hinduism,  which  fifty  years 
ago  was  declared  moribund.  Hinduism  is 
always  going  to  die,  it  is  never  dead.  It  has 
the  life  of  a  hundred  dragons  in  it.  The  fact 
is  that  systems  of  thought  and  organizations 
of  society  always  die  hard.  Hinduism  has  this 
two-fold  life  in  it.  As  a  system  of  thought  it 
is  a  graduated  order  of  worship,  also  a  school 
of  philosophy,  or  rather  many  schools  in  one. 
As  a  social  organization  it  is  a  network  of 
castes,  customs,  and  trades.  For  centuries 
before  the  British  came,  the  Hindu  races  had 
grown  so  inane  that  all  their  old  traditions 
and  usages  had  partaken  of  the  degeneracy. 


With  the  vitality  which  the  English  have 
poured  into  the  vast  Indian  population  every¬ 
thing  has  begun  to  revive,  and  with  that  their 
religion  also.  When  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  pioneers  of  Christian  evangelization, 
at  the  first  fiush  of  English  teaching  to  the 
higher  orders  of  Indian  society,  saw  the  utter 
decline  of  caste  and  idolatry,  they  rushed  to 
the  conclusion  that  India  was  not  far  from  a 
wholesale  conversion  to  Christianity.  They 
did  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  large  potency 
of  further  life  still  left  in  the  decaying  mass. 
And  the  singular  fact  comes  into  view  now 
that  the  very  forces  of  European  knowledge 
and  religion  which  ought  to  have  completed 
its  disintegration,  have  helped  to  revitalize 
Hinduism,  so  that  the  conversion  of  India 
is  now  as  far  as,  or  perhaps  further  than  before ! 

What  was  there  in  the  popular  religion  of 
India  which  could  lead  to  this  raising  of  the 
dead?  In  the  first  place  in  tbe  hydra-headed 
polytheism — three  hundred  millions  of  people 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  gods 
and  goddesses ! — there  is  a  peculiar  adaptation 
of  mental  organism  to  environment.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  certain  ideas  about  the  forces  of 
nature  and  needs  of  life  which  must  find  an 
embodiment  in  religious  institutions.  Power 
and  wisdom  and  beneficence  must  have  their 
emblems  in  things  that  are  seen  in  the  world. 

Abstract  words,  or  logical  opinions  must  fail 
before  this  natural  symbolism  among  an  im¬ 
aginative  people.  Affection,  guardianship,  the 
giving  or  keeping  of  life,  strength,  wealth, 
success  must  centre  in  certain  divine  personali¬ 
ties  to  whom  a  sentimental  weak  people  natu¬ 
rally  cling.  And  our  educated  revivalists 
insist  upon  these  conceptions  and  needs,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  popular  beliefs  suit  them.  In  the 
next  place,  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  a 
profound  and  well-reasoned  monism,  has  an 
abiding  value  which  recommends  itself  to  the 
national  intellect  far  more  effectively  than 
the  phenomenalism  and  materialism  of  the 
English.  Of  late  American  as  well  as  some 
English  men  and  women  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  as  the  votaries  of  Hindu  cults.  And 
prominent  philosophers  like  Schopenhauer  and 
Max  Muller  have  admitted  the  superiority  of 
the  Hindu  philosophy.  The  British  Indian 
government  has  kept  a  strict  neutrality  in 
these  matters.  Under  the  circumstances  can 
you  wonder  at  the  revival  of  Hinduism? 

Christians  may  well  ask  themselves  as  to 
what  must  be  done  by  them  to  turn  these 
things  into  the  interests  of  truth.  They  will 
have  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  Indian  en¬ 
vironment.  It  will  not  do  to  import  Western 
theology  and  Western  schemes  of  redemption, 
and  then  wait  for  the  Christian  conquest  of 
India.  It  will  not  do  to  transplant  the  social 
customs  of  Europe  in  the  Indian  soil  and  then 
expect  the  wholesale  reform  of  Indian  life. 
Tbe  needs  and  tendencies  of  the  Hindu  consti¬ 
tution,  its  instincts,  its  traditions,  even  its 
prejudices  will  have  to  be  reconstructed  by 
the  slow  operations  of  the  law  of  spiritual  life, 
and  then  revived  Hinduism  will  coalesce  with 
and  merge  into  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Sailaweem,  India. 


The  American  Missionary  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Binghamton,  this  year. 
Its  educational  work  for  our  youth  of  color  has 
been  fairly  prosperous.  It  has  twenty-six  ele¬ 
mentary  and  forty-five  graded  and  normal 
schools  in  ten  Southern  states,  with  five  higher 
institutes,  including  Fisk  University  at  Nash¬ 
ville.  About  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pupils  are  taught  by  over  four  hundred  com¬ 
petent  instructors.  In  all  cases  the  aim  is  not 
to  compete  with,  but  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  public  schools.  Training  in  farming  and 
mechanics  is  receiving  attention  in  some  of 
these  schools. 
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THE  PRESBYTERY  ASD  DR.  McSIFFERT. 

Who  blundered  when  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  committee  of  conference  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  was  given  to  the  newspapers  before 
being  presented  to  Presbytery?  That  report  is 
expected  by  Presbytery,  we  understand,  on 
November  13,  and  here  a  fortnight  before  that 
date,  it — or  something  which  purports  to  be 
it — is  sent  broadcast  through  the  land  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press. 

How  far  the  newspaj^er  statements  are  ac¬ 
curate  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  We 
are  very  unwilling  to  assume  that  they  are 
so.  Surely  our  Committee — no  one  of  whom 
has  ever  been  found  to  lack  the  courage  of  his 
convictions— are  not  likely  to  advise  such  a 
poor  makeshift  as  an  appeal  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  instructions.  The  right  of  Presbytery 
to  act  at  this  juncture  is  without  question. 

Its  duty  is  without  question  also.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to 
strengthen  a  needlessly  frightened  and  there¬ 
fore  needlessly  weakened  Church  by  taking  its 
stand  on  the  one  great  principle:  No  rule  of 
faith  except  the  Standards,  pure  and  simple;  the 
basis  of  Reunion,  the  sole  fundamental  law  of 
the  re -united  Church.  To  set  up  any  other 
rule,  however  apparently  in  harmony  with  it, 
however  firmly  held  by  however  large  a  major¬ 
ity,  is  to  bind  the  Church  in  shackles,  to  put 
fetters  upon  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is 
free,  to  affront  the  conscience  of  those  who 
hold,  as  well  as  of  those  who  refuse,  such  a  rule. 

What  said  our  fathers  on  that  momentous 
occasion  when  they  adopted  those  ‘  ‘  bulwarks 
of  liberty  and  law,  ”  the  Constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church? 

“Since  ecclesiastical  discipline  must  be  purely 
moral  or  spiritual  in  its  object,  and  not  attended 
with  any  civil  effects,  it  can  derive  no  force  what¬ 
ever  but  from  its  own  justice,  the  approbation  of 
an  impartial  public,  and  the  countenance  and 
blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  Universal.  ” 

These  words,  which  as  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson 
has  lately  said  “should  be  written  in  letters 
of  golden  light  over  the  door  of  every  judica¬ 
tory  of  our  beloved  Zion,”  forbid  the  thought 
of  such  a  proceeding  as  the  newspapers  hold  to 
be  imminent.  That  a  man  of  undoubted  piety 
and  unquestionable  truthfulness,  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar,  eminently  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  deepest  significance  of  our  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  remotest  bearings  upon  them  of 
every  result  of  his  profound  study,  should 
solemnly  assert  that  those  views  of  his  which 
are  new  to  the  Church  are  not  contrary  to  the 
standards ;  that  the  Church  should  accept  this 
statement  as  made  in  good  faith,  and  yet  refuse 
to  act  as  though  it  were,  would  have  been  to 
our  fathers  simply  unthinkable.  The  glory  of 
our  Presbyterian  polity  is  that  golden  mean 
between  intolerance  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
looseness  which  lacks  the  elements  of  a  fixed 
conviction  on  the  other,  which  shines  forth 
from  every  line  of  that  introduction  to  our 


Form  of  Government,  where  the  noble  utter¬ 
ance,  “That  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con¬ 
science  ;  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  commandments  of  men  which  are 
in  anything  contrary  to  his  Word,  or  beside  it 
in  matters  of  faith  or  worship,”  leads,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  “the  brilliant  galaxy  of  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  many  have  died,  and  millions 
more  have  been  willing  to  die.  ”  This  utterance 
is  “our  immortal  Presbyterian  Declaration 
of  Independnence.  ”  And  that  Declaration, 
in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit,  forbids  such  a 
mistake  as  a  trial  for  heresy  on  such  a  basis  as 
that  which  the  newspapers  are  pleased  to  term 
“the  quadrilateral”  of  the  late  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

The  impropriety  of  putting  pressure  upon 
any  man  who  believes  what  Dr.  McGiffert 
believes  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  the 
right,  nay,  the  duty  of  such  a  man  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Church,  if  only  by  wayof  solemn 
protest  against  the  setting  up  of  any  other 
rule  of  faith  than  the  standards  our  Church 
has  made  her  own,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who 
are  thoroughly  and  from  the  heart’s  core  Pres¬ 
byterians.  When  until  now  has  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  been  afraid  of  scholarship? 
When  until  now  has  she  blinked  in  the  face  of 
light?  When  until  now  has  the  fact  that  her 
great  men  have  been  in  the  van  of  learning  and 
of  thought  and  of  intellectual  progress  been 
anything  but  her  glory  and  her  pride?  And 
has  it  come  to  this  at  last,  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  America  dares  not  keep  pace 
with  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  in  England, 
in  France,  in  the  search  for  truth,  in  welcome 
to  light,  in  reverence  for  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  our  Stand¬ 
ards  are  no  longer  the  protection  of  every  one 
who  subscribes  to  them?  Has  it  come  to  this, 
that  our  Church  is  fain  to  make  an  assault  on 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  the  only  way  to 
conserve  the  truth  she  holds? 

No,  a  thousand  times  no!  Our  Church  is 
no  timorous  weakling,  lagging  behind  in  the 
march  of  thought.  She  may  for  a  moment 
have  faltered  in  dread  of  she  knew  not  what ; 
but  the  experience  of  a  long  century  has 
taught  her  that  there  is  no  danger  in  reverent 
inquiry,  no  weakness  in  patience,  no  disloy¬ 
alty  in  giving  room  to  every  honest  man  who 
invokes  the  protection  of  her  Standards. 


PIETY  ASD  I6S0RASCE. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  says 
our  Saviour,  and  no  one  dares  question  the 
truth  of  this  utterance,  yet  when  we  come  to 
measure  up  a  Christian’s  piety  by  bis  condnct 
we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  difficulties.  A 
writer  in  The  Westminster,  contrasting  the 
apparent  eagerness  of  the  Boers  for  war  with 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  British  people 
to  begin  fighting,  characterizes  “Boer  piety” 
as  “  of  that  peculiar  type  which  goes  with  dense 
ignorance.”  This  it  certainly  is,  but  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  Boers  are  hypocrites 
as  the  writer  seems  to  affirm?  “The  worst 
hypocrites,”  he  says,  “are  the  unconscious 
hypocrites,  and  what  can  yon  do  with  a  man 
who  will  drive  many  miles  to  attend  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  communion  and  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  punish  a  negro  servant  with  abomina¬ 
ble  cruelty  on  the  way  home?  Paul  Ernger 
preaches  sermons  the  reports  of  which  read  like 
the  outpourings  of  the  devontest  spirit ;  and 
is  credited  with  having  journeyed  for  two  days 
with  an  offending  Kaffir  servant  lashed  by  ankles 
and  wrists  to  the  axles  of  his  wagon.  Piety  to 
such  men  does  not  mean  what  it  does  to 
us.  ” 

This  argument  appears  to  us  to  prove  too 
much.  What  can  we  do  with  a  woman  who  will 
attend  a  celebration  of  commnnion  and  with  a 
clear  conscience  leave  her  servants  at  home 
preparing  for  a  large  dinner  party  with  no  op¬ 


portunity  to  go  to  church  at  all?  What  can  we 
do  with  Christians  who  tolerate  tenements  in 
which  people  suffer  agonies  quite  as  real  as 
those  of  the  offending  KafiSr  servant— and 
without  having  offended?  What  can  we  do 
with  people  who  forget  to  pay  for  work  done 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  suffering  endured  by 
the  washerwoman  and  the  little  seamstress 
and  their  children?  What  are  we  to  do  with 
the  standard  of  justice  which  permits  men  and 
women  to  linger  in  prison  untried  and  pre¬ 
sumably  innocent?  Does  the  piety  that  toler¬ 
ates  these  things  mean  to  God  what  it  does  to 
us?  Even  though  it  is  not  of  the  “peculiar 
type  which  goes  with  dense  ignorance.” 


THE  RECURRENCE  OF  MYSTICISM. 

The  growth  of  sentimental  mysticism  in  the 
modern  church  is  not  a  new  development,  but 
has  new  and  rather  surprising  features.  Piety 
of  the  introspective  sort  is  in  its  way  and  its 
true  place,  a  good  thing ;  the  really  esoteric 
features  of  the  Christian  experience  of  divine 
life  are  rich  with  suggestion  and  rare  in  power 
over  men.  The  church  holds  her  authority  by 
an  invisible,  vital  connection  of  her  life  with 
the  ever  present  Christ.  The  difficulty  and 
the  danger  of  exploiting  the  invisible  in  prac¬ 
tical  life  are  very  great.  When  the  fancies  of 
men  get  mixed  up  with  their  faith  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  them  appear  unreasonably 
impatient  with  the  plain,  plodding  and  prin¬ 
cipled  beliefs  of  the  many,  they  have  alienated 
themselves  from  those  whom  they  are  set  to 
lead  and  to  help,  and  become  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves  as  separate  from  the  people  as  though 
they  had  gone  into  the  deserts  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living  to  God. 

There  is  also  in  the  new  mysticism  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  true  doctrines  of  our  indwelling 
Christ.  The  “Imitation”  of  d  Eempis  ran  so 
close  to  self-worship  sometimes  as  to  need  cor¬ 
rection.  When  a  man’s  experience  of  himself 
is  more  marked  than  his  experience  of  God, 
he  is  nigh  the  abyss,  and  if  he  does  not  recover 
quickly  he  will  take  the  plunge  which  has 
sncb  a  history  already.  A  Christ  living  in  us 
is  our  only  hope  of  glory.  But  the  fact  that 
Christ  has  taken  possession  of  bnmanity  not  to 
be  dislodged,  not  even  to  be  driven  by  sin 
from  a  world  whose  sin  first  called  him  into 
it,  stands  forever  to  confront  ^he  claim  of  a 
few  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  all.  It  is  in  this  secret  self-gratu- 
lation  and  complacency  that  Satan  spreads  his 
snare.  The  rejoicing  soul  is  caught  in  the 
moments  of  its  ecstacy,  and  its  captivity  is  pro¬ 
longed  by  its  very  persistence  in  a  conviction 
which  under  one  name  really  means  another 
thing. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  of 
New  York  and  Vicinity  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Presbyterian  Building  on  Monday 
next  (November  6),  at  11.45  o'clock,  when  it 
is  expected  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown 
D.D.  will  extend  a  formal  welcome  to  the 
association,  to  be  responded  to  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McKelvey,  its  new  President.  Dr. 
David  G.  Wylie  will  read  a  short  paper  on  The 
Services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
American  Civilization. 


Young  Edwin  Henry  Kellogg  of  Landour, 
India,  .seems  likely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  the  eminent  scholar  and  mis¬ 
sionary  who  lost  his  life  the  past  summer 
while  at  his  retreat  in  the  Himalayas.  Octo¬ 
ber  25  it  was  announced  at  Princeton  that 
Mr.  Kellogg  had  earned  the  Steinnecke  prize 
for  excellence  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  contest 
is  open  to  sophomores  only,  and  yields  to  the 
winner  |1,5(X),  or  $5(X)  yearly  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  college  course. 
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President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfleld  LL.D.  of 
Lafayette  College  was  ordained  a  minister  on 
Sunday  last,  in  the  college  chapel,  Dr.  Leighton 
W.  Eckard  preaching.  Dr.  John  Fox  giving  the 
charge,  and  Prof.  Edsall  Ferrier  D.D.  ofEer- 
ing  the  prayer  of  ordination.  Dr.  Warfield  has 
been  for  several  years  the  first  non-clerical 
President  of  Lafayette.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  of  Theology  in 
the  seminary  at  Princeton. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Men’s  Club  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Church,  West  End  avenue  and  Seventy- 
seventh  street,  on  Friday  evening,  November 
8,  Mr.  E.  L.  Shuey,  a  representative  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton, 
O.,  will  speak  on  the  Methods  of  Industrial 
Co- operation  used  by  that  company  among  its 
sixteen  hundred  employees  and  their  results, 
shown  by  stereopticon.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  men. 

We  beg  that  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
file  or  give  away  their  Evangelists  will  kindly 
return  to  us  their  copy  of  last  week,  October 
26.  The  edition  is  exhausted  and  we  have 
many  calls  for  more. 

The  Presbyterians  are  being  watched  to  see  if 
they  will  raise  one  cent  a  week  per  member,  for 
Home  Missions,  during  the  current  church  year. 

DB.  BENJAMIN  F.  BITTINGEB. 

Teunis  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  at  its 
fall  meeting  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation 
between  Dr.  Bittinger  and  the  Westminster 
Church  of  Washington,  after  it  had  existed 
with  singular  harmony  for  thirty-six  years. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Sunderland  read  a  carefully 
prepared  paper,  giving  many  interesting  facts 
of  this  fruitful  ministry,  and  paying  a  tender 
and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  life  long  friend. 
Other  members  of  Presbytery  followed  with 
briefer  but  not  less  cordial  estimates;  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  for  example,  saying  that  of 
all  the  citizens  of  Washington  for  the  last  half 
century  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  more 
useful  in  every  way  than  Drs.  Sunderland  and 
Bittinger.  Dr.  Lnccock  emphasized  Dr.  Bittin- 
ger's  tolerance  and  charitableness  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  way. 

Dr.  Bittinger  is  an  edifying  preacher,  an 
indefatigable  pastor  and  a  model  Presbyter. 
He  is  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  Church  as  an 
authority  on  ecclesiastical  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  his  concise  manual  entitled  “Law 
and  Usage”  has  quickly  come  into  universal 
use  in  our  Church  courts.  He  is  a  man  of 
warm  sympathies  and  his  prudence  has  made 
him  for  many  years  an  invaluable  counsellor 
to  his  brethren  and  to  the  churches  of  this  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Indeed,  his  advice  is^Xalmost  daily 
sought  from  all  parts  of  the  Church.  As  Stated 
Clerk  of  Presbytery  he  is  noted  for  orderly 
records  and  prompt  and  correct  dispatch  of 
business. 

Dr.  Bittinger  is  in  excellent  health,  and  re¬ 
signs  only  because  he  believes  a  younger  man 
can  now  better  serve  the  Westminster  Church. 
It  is  about  to  have  a  fine  new  edifice,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Church  and  his  family. 

Dr.  Bittinger  does  not  expect  to  lay  down  his 
work  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  to  still  be 
as  active  as  ever.  His  brethren  hope  that,  like 
Drs.  Cuyler  and  Phraner,  he  may  become  a 
sort  of  “pastor  at  large,”  widely  aiding, 
counselling  and  cheering  both  ministers  and 
churches. 

OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Two  things  combined  to  make  the  annual 
roll  call  of  the  W’est  End  Church  this  year  the 
most  memorable  in  its  history.  One  was  the 
cancelling  and  final  disposition  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  property,  and  the  other,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  solid  silver  tea  service  to  Mr.  Lyman 


S.  White.  The  West  End  Church,  now  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred,  dates  back  only  eleven 
years.  The  mortgage  now  paid  is,  or  was, 
$55,000,  and  leaves  the  congregation  entirely 
free  of  debt  with  a  property  worth  about  $200,  - 
000.  Thiq  roll  call  of  Tuesday  evening  was 
a  grand  success  in  spite  of  the  weather.  It 
was  the  consummation  of  an  effort  begun 
three  years  ago  by  Mr.  White  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  fund,  and  for  some  years  one  of  the 
West  End  deacons.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
effort  was  due  to  his  fidelity,  and  hence  this 
beautiful  gift.  It  was  a  surprise  not  to  Mr. 
White  alone,  but  all  recognized  the  eminent 
fitness  of  it.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  has  been 
the  only  pastor  of  the  church,  and  needless  to 
say,  his  people  with  one  accord  ascribe  to 
him,  under  God,  the  great  success  of  the  West 
End  Church. 

Although  other  engagements  took  Mr.  Moody 
elsewhere  this  week  the  Brooklyn  meetings 
have  gone  on  with  scarcely  any  reduction  of 
interest.  Afternoon  and  evening  has  been  the 
rule  on  some  of  the  days,  and  the  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Grace,  Ross  Street,  Noble 
Street,  Bay  Ridge,  Immanuel  at  Flatbush,  and 
Arlington  Avenue  Churches. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  read  a  call  on  Sunday 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Brick  Church  congrega¬ 
tion  on  November  8  to  consider  the  matter  of 
his  successor.  In  doing  so,  he  asked  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  remember  that  he  was  still  pastor 
and  would  remain  such  until  the  pulpit  is 
placed  in  charge  of  one  whom  the  church  shall 
itself  choose.  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  been  elected 
to  a  new  chair  in  Literature  at  Princeton,  as 
our  readers  know. 

The  Rev.  M.  E.  Harlan  began  last  Sunday 
his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Sterling  Place  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  Brooklyn.  He  comes  from 
Topeka.  The  First  Disciple’s  Church  of  Man¬ 
hattan  has  a  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  Q.  Den¬ 
ham,  who  is  soon  to  be  installed.  He  has 
started  a  Busy  People’s  Bible  Class,  that  meets 
every  Sunday  morning. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  for  many 
years  rabbi  of  Temple  Emann-El,  retired  at 
the  end  of  October,  becoming  rabbi-emeri¬ 
tus  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  assistant.  Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  will 
be  in  charge.  Temple  Emann-El  is,  for  many 
reasons,  the  leading  Jewish  place  of  worship 
in  the  world. 

The  Bronxborongh  meetings  are  filling  the 
churches  nightly.  Immediately  upon  the  close 
of  this  series  a  general  meeting  of  pastors  and 
workers  is  to  be  called  to  consider  results,  and 
to  plan  for  a  new  series  in  January. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Brooklyn,  which  is  about  to  celebrate  its  fifth 
anniversary,  is  a  splendid  example  of  faith 
and  pluck.  Started  in  a  neighborhood  where 
a  previous  attempt  had  failed,  by  a  young  min¬ 
ister  of  experience  and  consecration  but  with¬ 
out  fame,  it  has  raised  in  a  half  decade  about 
$90,000,  and  come  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Brooklyn.  Its 
membership  exceeds  five  hundred,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  for  each  year.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  S. 
G.  Weiskotten.  All  of  its  services  are  in 
English. 

Mr.  Moody’s  congregations  in  Brooklyn  were 
limited  only  by  the  space  in  pews  and  aisles. 
Dr.  Carson’s  call  of  two  weeks  ago  is  meeting 
an  enthusiastic  response,  and  a  committee  of 
which  he  is  Secretary,  and  Dr.  David  Gregg 
Chairman,  has  upon  it  Reformed,  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Friend  and  Methodist  pastors. 

Historic  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  “in 
the  Bouwerie”  recently  called  to  its  reotorate 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorin  W.  Batten  of  Philadelphia. 
Now  it  has  engaged  as  assistants  for  church 


and  chapel,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Sharpe  and  the 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Dodd,  the  former  a  man  of 
experience  in  East  Side  work,  and  the  latter  a 
recent  graduate  from  the  Philadelphia  Divin¬ 
ity  School.  The  parish  is  erecting  a  new  clergy 
house  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

The  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Campbell  Morgan 
to  the  ministers  of  Manhattan  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church  and  at  the  Methodist  rooms 
emphasized  the  different  gifts  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  ‘  ‘  Every  pastor  his  own  evangelist’  ’ 
is  an  absurdity.  The  offices  of  prophet,  evange¬ 
list  and  pastor  are  distinct  and  separate,  and 
happy  is  the  church  that  recognizes  this 
salient  fact. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  Jr.  preaches  his  first 
sermon  next  Sunday  morning  as  the  pastor  of 
Harlem  Church.  His  address  is  85  Mt.  Morris 
Park,  where  he  is  already  settled.  Mr.  Russell 
is  a  graduate  of  Lenox  College,  Iowa,  but  took 
a  graduate  course  at  Princeton.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Russell  of  Iowa,  and 
has  been  at  Hancock  since  his  ordination  in 
May,  1898. 

To-morrow,  Friday  evening,  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  tender  a  reception 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Duncan 
Buchanan  in  the  church  parlors.  No  doubt 
the  occasion  will  be  an  interesting  one,  and  we 
heartily  extend  our  congratulations  to  both 
pastor  and  people,  not  forgetting  the  bright 
and  active  pastor’s  wife. 


THE  MORMONS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Rev.  C.  Humble  M.D. 

The  Mormon  organism  has  a  head  of  author¬ 
ity  and  a  body  of  obedience  so  well  articulated 
that  when  the  head  wills  the  remotest  member 
moves. 

Having  by  smooth  words  won  one  great  vic¬ 
tory  and  become  part  of  our  body  politic,  they 
are  preparing  for  others  by  thrusting  out  more 
elders  to  secure  converts  and  voters  enough  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  their  support  to  any  of 
our  political  parties ;  for  when  the  welfare  of 
the  Mormon  Church  is  to  be  promoted,  you 
can  count  on  every  Mormon  citizen  forgetting 
that  he  is  a  citizen  and  remembering  only 
that  he  is  a  Mormon.  At  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  Mormon  elders  drop  their  work,  leave 
their  business,  bid  good-bye  to  their  families 
and  go  wherever  ordered  without  fee  or  reward. 
Along  any  hog  path  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South  you  may  meet  them ;  in  couples  they 
go,  always  dressed  in  black  Prince  Albert 
coats,  in  which  they  look  a  trifie  out  of  place 
as  their  faces  speak  more  of  labor  than  of 
culture.  If  they  go  without  purse  or  scrip, 
they  always  carry  a  grip  full  of  Mormon  books 
and  tracts  which  they  distribute  everywhere 
by  sale  or  gift. 

They  introduce  themselves  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  thus  gaining  an  entrance  into  hos¬ 
pitable  homes.  On  being  questioned  they 
admit  that  they  are  Mormons,  yet  friendly 
citizens  on  a  mission  of  mercy. 

Tbeir  Articles  of  Faith  printed  on  the  back 
of  their  calling  cards  are  exhibited  as  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  their  doctrines,  the  purity 
of  their  lives,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Should  they  preach,  they  will  get  a  text 
out  of  the  Bible  and  will  adhere  strictly  to 
their  first  principles:  faith,  repentance,  bap¬ 
tism,  laying  on  of  hands  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

They  point  out' that  their  church  excels  all 
others  in  that  it  possesses  the  officers  God  him¬ 
self  put  in  the  church,  apostles,  prophets,  etc. ; 
consequently  no  church  has  such  authority  as 
theirs ;  indeed,  none  other  has  any  authority 
because  not  properly  organized. 

They  adroitly  attach  the  Book  of  Mormon  to 
the  Bible  and  introduce  Joe  Smith  as  a  prophet, 
making  much  of  his  foretelling  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Mormon  elder  has  three  strings  to  his 
harp:  Persecntion,  Prosperity  and  Prophecy 
— these  he  picks  skilfully;  the  first  to  excite 
sympathy,  the  second  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  the  third  to  bewitch  the  imagination. 

They  never  weary  telling  of  the  persecntions 
they  have  endured  from  the  first  day  until  now, 
and  adduce  these  as  unquestionable  evidences 
that  they  are  the  people  of  God.  They  tell  of 
their  marvellous  prosperity ;  that  Utah  from 
being  a  desert  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose,  a  sure  sign  of  God’s  peculiar  favor  to 
them.  Thus  they  ingratiate  themselves  and 
lead  the  people  on  step  by  step  until  they  ac. 
oept  baptism  at  their  hands. 

To  beat  back  these  insidious  invaders  we 
must  show  the  people  what  is  behind  the 
scenes  not  in  pictures  of  our  hands,  but  in 
those  drawn  by  their  own  leaders.  Tracts 
giving  their  own  interpretations  of  their  doc¬ 
trines  are  our  most  effective  weapons.  But 
how  shall  we  get  these  into  the  hands  of  the 
people?  No  Board  of  our  Church  is  authorized 
out  of  its  general  funds  to  do  this.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  extraordinary.  Five  hundred  Mor¬ 
mon  elders  free  from  all  entanglements  are 
traversing  the  Southern  states  among  our 
mountain  people. 

Special  agencies  are  required  and  extra  offer¬ 
ings  to  put  these  agencies  into  operation. 
Capable  men  acquainted  with  the  deceits  of 
Mormon  doctrines  and  with  the  wiles  of  their 
propagators  should  be  sent  out  to  organize 
anti-Mormon  Leagues  in  every  county  and  to 
secure  the  thorough  distribution  of  the  most 
effective  anti-Mormon  literature. 

The  pastors  of  our  churches  in  Knoxville  are 
very  desirous  of  having  such  a  man  put  at 
work  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  covered  by  Mormon  elders  who  occupy 
every  county  in  this  region  excepting  two.  A 
man  who  has  their  approval  for  this  work  is 
eager  to  undertake  it,  if  only  his  way  is  paid, 
and  $25  a  month  will  do  that. 

The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work  is  willing  to  commission  and  direct  this 
man  and  others  as  soon  as  money  is  received 
for  this  purpose.  Are  there  not  twelve  persons 
who,  as  they  read  and  think  over  this  article, 
will  each  send  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  McMullin, 
Treasurer  of  this  Board,  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $25  that  one  man  may  go  to 
work  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  the  Mor¬ 
mons  now  have  their  Southern  headquarters. 
Others  remembering  the  wide  territory  and 
the  large  force  of  Mormon  elders  at  work,  can 
see  the  need  of  all  the  money  they  can  give 
that  at  least  a  dozen  such  missionaries  be  put 
in  the  field  and  fully  supplied  with  literature. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  demand  the  use 
of  more  than  ordinary  means.  The  Mormon 
counts  on  winning  his  victories  while  we 
sleep ;  seeing  as  we  do  how  he  has  succeeded 
in  the  past,  we  should  surely  feel  that  it  is 
high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  people  and  our  country.  May  the 
Lord  stir  up  many  to  respond  to  this  call  for 
help,  which  is  reverberating  through  all  the 
mountain  region. 

Parkersbcro,  W.  Va. 

C0NGRE6»TI0?«AL  LETTER. 

Philip  S.  Moxom. 

The  International  Council  is  already  a  mem¬ 
ory;  and  3et  it  is  more,  for  a  deep  impression 
of  its  brief  life  abides  and  will  not  soon  pass 
away.  Accounts  of  speakers  and  subjects  and 
noteworthy  incidents  have  been  published 
widely  and,  in  many  cases,  with  much  detail. 
Indeed  a  veteran  of  thirty  years’  service  in 
newspaper  work,  who  was  among  the  reporters 
at  the  Temple,  said  that  in  all  his  life  he  had 
not  known  any  other  religions  meeting  which 
excited  so  strongly  the  interest  and  received 
so  fully  the  attention  of  the  secular  press. 


This  is  not  surprising  to  one  who  closely 
followed  the  Council  throughout  its  eight  days 
of  high  debate.  I  am  minded  to  indicate  to 
your  readers  certain  particularly  significant 
features  of  this  extraordinary  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  the  composition  of  the 
Council  is  worthy  of  note.  There  were,  in 
round  numbers,  two  hundred  delegates  from 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  from  Great  Britain,  fifty 
more  from  the  Colonies,  several  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  at  least  one  each  from 
Japan  and  China. 

These  delegates  were  not  picked  men  in  any 
such  sense  as  would  lessen  their  representative 
character;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  simply 
good  average  specimens  of  the  sturdy  Congre¬ 
gational  brotherhood  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
Many  men  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  interested  and  sympathetic  listeners, 
who  were  not  delegates,  but  were  quite  the 
equals  of  the  delegates. 

Of  the  speakers,  too,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  many  of  them,  notably  three  or  four, 
were  very  eminent  men,  they  were  not  lonely 
and  isolated  peaks,  having  no  fellows.  Some 
of  the  silent  auditors  were  peers  of  the  best. 
It  was  heartening  to  feel  that  those  who  spoke 
were  true  voices  of  the  general  mind  and  heart. 
They  stood  for  a  great  body  of  earnest  preach¬ 
ers,  scholars  and  laymen  who  might  well  be 
content  to  be  at  once  so  ably  and  so  justly  rep¬ 
resented. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
function  of  Congregationalism  to  breed  great 
individual  men.  The  Council  indicated  pretty 
clearly  that  the  spirit  and  method  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism  have  raised  the  whole  level 
of  the  denomination  and  produced  a  high 
average. 

I  say  it  “as  should  not, ’ ’  some  reader  may 
think ;  but  for  the  larger  part  of  my  life  I 
have  stood  outside  of  the  Congregational  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  looked  on  with  critical  as  well  as 
sympathetic  eye.  This  must  be  my  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  frankness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  discussions  of  the 
Council  showed  that  the  Congregational  mind 
has  passed  beyond  the  militant  and  apologetic 
temper  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution,  and  the  historical  method  in  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  advanced  ground 
taken  by  long  and  strenuous  confiict  has  be¬ 
come  an  assured  possession,  and  the  constructive 
process  is  serenely  dominant.  And  this  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  some  questions  which  only 
yesterday  were  in  fierce  debate  are  now  securely 
lying  in  the  field  of  calm  and  fruitful  reflec¬ 
tion,  co-existed  with  an  unabated  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm.  High  intellectuality  appeared  in 
peaceful  marriage  with  a  noble  fervor.  That 
was  a  good  sign.  There  is  an  intensity  of 
breadth  as  well  as  an  intensity  of  narrowness, 
and  the  former  is  wholly  beneficent. 

Take  two  examples  Dr.  Fairbairn  kindled 
and  flashed  like  an  electric  storm  while  his 
thought  played  over  a  boundless  field  of 
philosophic  truth.  Dr.  Harris,  clear,  sane  and 
strong  as  New  England  at  her  best  always  is, 
reared  his  thought- stmeture  on  a  foundation 
as  broad  as  gravitation  and  the  moral  law,  and 
informed  it  with  a  spiritual  heat  and  light 
that  radiated  in  fine  vibrations  through  the 
whole  vast  audience. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a  meeting  in 
which  the  intellectual  tide  rose  and  remained 
so  high ;  seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a 
meeting  in  which  spiritual  feeling  was  so 
strong  and  sustained. 

But  I  must  yield  no  longer  to  the  temptation 
which  besets  me  as  I  reflect  on  an  experience 
that  makes  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  many  people 
at  home  and  beyond  sea. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Council, 


naturally  felt  the  impulse  of  the  missionary 
spirit  in  the  earlier  meeting,  and  profited  by 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  English  and  colo¬ 
nial  delegates. 

The  election  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Capenas  President 
was  a  surprise  to  many.  It  had  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  Board  should  “go  West”  for 
its  next  President.  However,  the  question  of 
locality  aside,  the  choice  was  a  good  one.  Mr. 
Gapen  is  a  capable  business  man,  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  culture,  with  fine  ability 
as  a  platform  speaker,  great  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  an  earnest  Christian  spirit. 

Again  the  Board  reports  a  debt.  This  is  not 
surprising;  nor  is  it  a  ground  for  declaring 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  missionary 
zeal.  I  believe  that  the  contrary  is  true ;  that 
never  has  there  been  a  time  when  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  intelligently  interested  in  missions  as 
now.  The  difficulty  in  meeting  the  foreign 
missionary  budget  is  an  almost  inevitable 
result.  First:  Of  the  recent  extraordinary 
efforts,  snch  as  those  stimulated  by  Dr.  Pear¬ 
sons,  to  endow  colleges  and  schools.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  more  than  $20,  - 
000  000  were  contributed  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States.  Second:  It  is 
the  result  of  the  great  increase  of  benevolent 
institntions  and  enterprises  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  calls  for  money  are  so 
numerous  and  urgent  that  one  might  well 
reflect  with  grateful  wonder  on  the  fact  that 
missionary  offerings  have  been  maintained  at 
so  high  a  point.  There  surely  is  no  reason 
for  discouragement  and  denunciation  of  the 
churches. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Harris  at  Am¬ 
herst  was  a  notable  event.  Many  distingnished 
educators  were  present,  among  them  Presidents 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Low  of  Columbia,  Warren 
of  Boston,  Hadley  of  Yale  et  alii.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  in  “Old  College  Hall’’  was  electric.  The 
students  evidently  have  fallen  in  love  with 
their  new  leader.  Dr.  Donald  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  presided  with  dignity,  and  his  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  charter,  seal  and  keys  to  the  new 
President  was  immensely  impressive.  Dr. 
Harris’s  inaugural  address  was  broad,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  practical,  putting  the  sciences  and 
modern  languages  fully  abreast  of  “the  class¬ 
ics,  ’  ’  and  giving  a  high  place  to  the  study  of 
our  own  noble  language  and  literature. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Mc- 
Cnllagh  D.D.  removes  from  Worcester  a  notable 
figure  and  from  Plymouth  Church  an  eloquent 
preacher.  For  nine  years  he  has  been  a  recog¬ 
nized  force  in  the  city,  and  among  Massachu¬ 
setts  Congregationalists.  Dr.  McCullagh  pur¬ 
poses  to  take  a  considerable  period  for  rest  and 
travel.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  visit  the 
Orient,  accompanied  by  his  charming  and  ac¬ 
complished  wife.  Snch  an  “outing’’  will 
return  him  refreshed  and  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  wide  observation.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  vigor,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual, 
and  has  before  him  many  years  of  successful 
labor  in  the  ministry  which  he  adorns. 

There  are  other  matters  of  which  I  wished 
to  write,  but  they  must  be  left  for  another 
letter.  I  must  mention,  however,  as  an  event 
specially  worthy  of  notice,  the  publication  of 
Dr.  T.  T.  Monger’s  Life  of  Horace  Bushnell. 
This  is  sufficiently  biographical,  but  it  is  no 
mere  biography.  It  is  the  interpretative  ac¬ 
count  of  a  great  creative  mind  in  the  realm  of 
theological  thought.  Dr.  Manger  is  eminently 
qualified  to  do  this  work  and  he  has  done  it 
once  for  all.  Never  were  subject  and  writer 
more  fitly  joined.  Now  that  the  controversies 
which  raged  about  Bushnell  half  a  century  ago 
have  passed  into  history.  Conservative  and 
Progressive  alike  will  enjoy  this  noble  and 
discriminating  account  of  the  man  and  his  time. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  19, 1889. 
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KOMIN  CITHOUC  “AMEBICAinSH.” 

Simon  Stephen. 

J. 

'  When  the  Archbishops  of  the  United  States 
met  with  Italian  thanks  the  paternal  correction 
of  Leo  XIU.  and  learned  from  his  infallible 
lips  precisely  how  much  of  “Americanism” 
this  Ohnrch  may  enjoy,  few  conld  have  de¬ 
scried  the  tempests  and  breakers  ahead.  Storms 
and  winds  had  obeyed  the  quos  ego  ...  of  Peter, 
and  as  if  by  enchantment  ‘  ‘  causa  finita  est.  ’  ’ 

It  is  now  discovered  that  “that  was  declared 
peace  which  was  no  peace.  ’  ’  Only  one  skirmish 
bad  been  fought ;  the  combatants  had  only  sep¬ 
arated  for  a  while  with  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides.  The  Vatican  and  its  “Latinists”  per¬ 
sist  in  seeing  “Americanism”  in  American 
Romanists;  while  the  Americans  indignantly 
deny  the  imputation  and  turn  plaintiff. 

There  are  reasons  enough  why  misunder- 
standing'should  continually  recur,  fraught  with 
dire  consequences.  It  is  the  tower  of  Babel 
over  again.  Between  the  infant  Latin  mind 
and  the  giant  Anglo-Saxon  thought  there  are 
radical  differences  of  brains,  psychological  dis¬ 
position  and  inborn  ideas,  “a  great  gulf  fixed” 
which  bars  out  all  hope  of  perfect  agreement. 
Such  words  as  thought,  reason,  faith,  justifica¬ 
tion,  sin,  virtue,  character,  liberty,  order, 
authority,  right,  duty,  law,  justice,  progress, 
always  convey  somewhat  different  and  some¬ 
times  directly  opposite  ideas  to  the  minds  of  the 
two  races.  If  they  do  not  leave  behind  their 
entire  meaning  when  translated,  they  carry 
with  them  the  inevitable  Latin  accent,  the 
particularly  Roman  “brogue.”  And  this  in¬ 
evitable  confusion  of  tongues  may,  perhaps  in 
the  near  future,  impose  upon  the  builders  of 
the  gigautic  tower  of  Romanism  the  practical 
conclusion  reached  by  the  children  of  Noah. 

The  establishment  of  the  Apostolic  delega¬ 
tion  closed  the  second  chapter  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  United  States.  This  fact,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  decrease  in  immigration  since 
the  panics  of  1893,  sealed  its  growth.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  it  found  leisure 
from  the  din  and  distraction  of  building  up  the 
materialjelement  of  the  church,  paused  to  con¬ 
template  its'intellectual  surroundings,  to  medi¬ 
tate  and  to  pray.  Suddenly  the  spectre  of 
Cahenselyism  loomed  up  before  the  English- 
speaking  Catholics,  trying  to  snatch  away  part 
of  the  fruits  of  their  patient  toil.  Terrified  it 
fied  for’  refuge  to  the  Pope.  Rome  saw  her 
opportunity  at  once.  Hitherto  the  young 
church  had  been  turned  out  to  feed  and  fatten 
on  the  freejprairies  of  America;  but  only  to 
assimilate  a  large  percentage  of  Protestant 
food  and  to  breathe  only  a  Protestant  air.  For 
forty  years  the  cowboy  of  the  Vatican  had 
been  lying  in  ambush,  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  tojlassoo^the  diffident  colt.  So  recently 
as  seven^years  ago  the  Romanist  of  America 
would  have  put’down  the  man  who  dared  fore¬ 
tell  a  tenth  part  of  the  wonders  which  Rome 
has  since  then  operated  in  him.  Cahenselyism 
made  its  appearance  when  Leo  XIII.  was  amus¬ 
ing  a  confiding  world  with  Catholic  liberalism 
and  oriental  autonomies  and  republican  dalli¬ 
ances  and  the  spirit^of  the  age.  The  American 
Bishops  were  welcomed  to  the  table  set  up  by 
the  “Providential  Pontiff.”  They  obtained 
from  “his  generosity  and  enlightened  spirit” 
more  than  they’hadibargained  for. 

Not  only  did  they  save  the  unity  of  their 
church,  but  I  theyjj  were  regaled  with  Home 
Rule,  in  order  to  eliminate  many  absurdities 
of  what  the^American  clergy  (with  the  only 
exception  of’thejthen  Archbishop  of  New  York) 
used  to  call  among  themselves  “the  necessary 
evil,  ’  ’  a  by-word  among  them  for  Rome.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  manjwas  imported  from  Rome 
“only  to  lay  down  the  foundations  for  the 
grand  purpose,  ”„with'  the  distinct  understand¬ 
ing  that  '^he^would.naturalize,  or  be  succeeded 


by  an  American.  And  so  it  happened  that 
Napoleon  came  to  pass  through  Spain. 

The  man  selected  to  manage  the  Pontifical 
performance  and  pull  the  Trojan  Horse  into 
Washington,  was  none  other  than  its  chief 
opponent,  the  very  victim  of  its  policy,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  When  the  night 
appointed  for  the  Italian  Ulysses  to  emerge 
from  his  hiding  and  turn  the  “other  side”  of 
the  papal  card,  he  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
over  the  body  of  the  “faithful  watch  at  the 
gate,”  as  he  was  called.  Mgr.  Keane,  rector 
and  real  founder  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Washington.  A  treacherous  blow,  as  brutal  as 
t  was  unwarranted,  removed  the  man  from 
Washington,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  confusion,  the  Italian  Martinelli  was  smug¬ 
gled  into  the  Legation.  The  Apostolic  Delega¬ 
tion  became  exactly  what  it  is  everywhere  else, 
and  what  Rome  had  intended  it  to  be. 
Furthermore,  turning  to  account  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  America,  the  delegation  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  model  for  all  other  delegations  in 
the  new  centralization  inaugurated  by  Leo 
XIII.  on  lines  of  precision  of  which  poor  Pins 
IX.  never  could  have  dreamed. 

“Americanism”  is  a  tempest  in  a  teacup,  say 
some.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the  Church, 
reply  the  Jesuits.  The  appearance  of  schisms 
and  heresy  sends  as  much  joy  to  the  heart  of 
Rome  as  the  sight  of  game  to  the  sportsman. 
But  “Americanism”  has  thrown  the  Vatican 
into  a  panic  of  which  the  outer  world  is  not 
yet  aware.  Rome,  old  dolorum  inventor  Rome, 
had  been  for  two  years  smarting  in  the 
clutches  of  a  terrible  yet  very  simple  engine, 
which  only  Yankee  ingenuity  could  have  de¬ 
vised.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  papacy 
had  been  forced  into  a  ridiculous  position — 
that  of  thundering  impotent  anathemas  at 
‘  ‘  ifs.  ’  ’  For  none  of  the  nine  damnatory  arrows 
of  the  Roman  phalestra  could  possibly  hit  the 
American  Achilles ;  quick  as  a  fiash  he  can 
always  fence  on  the  safe  side  of  the  “if.” 

“Americanism”  countenances  not  a  single 
article  which  is  not  strictly  Catholic.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  holds  up  the  holiest  aspirations 
of  the  Catholic  soul  as  they  were  portrayed  in 
the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  past.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  both  Pope  and  Americanism  the 
past  is  past  and  is  no  more.  The  Roman 
Church  is  to-day  the  opposite  of  her  former 
self  of  centuries  ago.  The  whole  working 
must  also  change.  Nothing  can  be  taken  from 
the  swelled  balloon,  not  even  a  pin  hole,  with¬ 
out  causing  a  total  collapse. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  discovery,  and 
Rome  is  responsible  for  the  birth  of  American¬ 
ism.  The  Vatican  treachery  forcing  its  way 
through  draconian  vendettas  aroused  a  storm 
of  indignation  among  the  Romanists  of  the 
United  States.  But  they  were  neither  Asiatics 
to  eat  their  auger  in  submission,  nor  Latins  to 
resort  to  schism  and  revolution.  Experience 
had  not  yet  brought  their  youthful  enthusiasm 
in  sad  contact  with  the  impossible.  Hopeless¬ 
ness  is  not  a  Romano- American  word.  They 
bowed  to  the  victorious  and  sat  down  quietly 
to  work  as  hard  as  they  could  .  .  .  for  the 
next  campaign.  History  has  taught  them,  they 
believe,  some  valuable  lessons  since  Luther’s 
days.  They  will  not  crush  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  good  the  world  ever  saw;  they 
will  step  into  the  engine-room,  cleanse  the 
rust,  pour  oil  on  the  wheels,  patch  up  the 
holes,  and  pilot  the  ship  in  spite  of  herself  to 
her  nobler  destinies.  “Reform  the  church 
from  within,”  is  the  loyal  motto. 

Europe  called  the  system  “Americanism.” 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  its  advocates  seem  able 
or  willing  to  clearly  define  it ;  and  outsiders 
are  not  supposed  to  see  it  more  distinctly  from 
their  distance  through  the  thick  and  the  smoke 
of  the  battle.  Yet  a  judge,  who  happened  to 
witness  by  chance  the  <>oene  of  the  trouble,  is 


perhaps  entitled  to  pass  impartial  judgment 
on  the  contest,  after  having  carefully  studied 
all  the  documents  in  the  case  and  given  im¬ 
partial  hearing  to  both  sides.  The  “Ameri¬ 
can”  process  is  very  plain.  A  broad,  charm¬ 
ing,  picturesque  principle  is  laid  out,  which 
no  Catholic  can  possibly  deny.  A  true,  inno- 
ent  looking  propositio  minor  w  then  set  in.  No 
conclusion  is  drawn :  it  drops  out  by  itself. 
Herein  lies  the  invulnerability  of  the  system. 
Once  it  places  you  in  that  angle  of  vision 
where  truth  and  falsehood  part,  you  are  forced 
to  see  the  perversion  of  Rome  in  high 
relief ;  and  herein  lies  the  effectiveness  of 
‘  ‘  Americanism.  ’  ’ 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  European,  the 
American  Catholic  has  overheard  the  music 
of  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  to  his 
Protestant  neighbor.  He  believes  it  to  be  his 
rare  privilege  to  sing  that  heavenly  song  to  his 
European  brother,  whose  time  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  listening  to  the  infallible  Pope.  And 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  disturbing  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Vatican.  The  habit  of  listening  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  imported  from  Protestantism 
into  the  church,  will  create,  not  individual 
thinking  (free  thinking  is  condemned),  but 
individual  feeling  and  anting.  (Here  again  the 
“American”  forgets  that  the  ground  is  already 
c'vered  by  the  Pope;  and  that  no  communion 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  allowed  by  him  but  in 
Latin  ciphers  and  through  his  translation 
bureau. ) 

Naturally  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
develop  a  strong  individuality  among  Catholics, 
the  spirit  of  private  initiative.  Private  initia¬ 
tive  will  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
active  virthes;  which  means  just  as  much  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  passive  virtues,  which 
have  up  to  this  day  monopolized  the  ideals  of 
the  church.  The  latter,  having  found  their 
strongholds  in  the  convents  of  the  old-fashioned 
religious  orders,  it  follows  that  new  orders  of 
men  like  the  Paulists  of  New  York,  not  bound 
together  by  vows,  but  by  love  of  church  and 
country,  will  come  to  the  front  and  establish 
the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  a  strong,  active  church,  devoted 
above  all  to  promoting  active  virtues  of  the 
Christian  and  the  natural  virtues  of  the  citizen. 
The  Roman  Catholic  organization  is  the  best 
possible  engine  for  realizing  the  glorious  work. 
But  this  Latin  machine  must  be  manned  by  the 
energetic  Anglo  Saxon.  Free  from  all  entangle  - 

ents  of  political  alliances,  she  will  extend  her 
beneficent  wings  not  only  over  theJCatholic  and 
Protestant  worlds,  but  to  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  heathen  as  well,  and  thus  this  one 
baptism  will  realize  at  last  the  one  fold  of  the 
one  Shepherd. 

Well  could  a  Gibbons  and  an  Ireland  declare 
upon  their  honor  and  their  conscience  that 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  cannot^ boast  of 
two  men  more  loyal  to  Catholicism  than  them¬ 
selves,  or  more  bent  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  papacy.  Is  not  the  free  Briton  more  loyal 
to  his  Queen  than  the  Turk  to  the  Saltan  or 
the  Russian  to  his  Autocrat? 

No!  says  Leo  XIII. 

HONEST  DEALING  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

S.  M.  Hamilton  D.  D. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  in  these  days 
has  raised  serious  problems  which  religious 
men  and  women  are  compelled  to  face.  They 
ought  to  do  this,  and  they  can  do  it,  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  candor  and  perfect  fearless¬ 
ness,  still  holding  in  their  hearts  a  profound 
conviction  as  to  the  divine  character  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  finding  in  the  work  of  modern 
critics  new  and  striking  light  on  the  variety, 
and  richness,  and  beauty  of  the  inspiration  that 
makes  the  Bible  a  book  forever  apart  and  alone. 

The  conclusion  seems  now  thoroughly  estab- 
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lished  that  the  Pentateach  or  Hexatench  is  not 
a  homogeneons  whole,  bat  ie  made  np  of  vari- 
one  docnments,  written  at  different  periods  of 
time,  and  arranged  by  a  later  editor,  or  edi* 
tors,  in  their  present  shape.  Is  it  for  persons 
entirely  nnacqnainted  with  the  methods  of  lit¬ 
erary  analysis  to  denounce  this  theory,  to  pooh- 
'Pooh  it,  to  refuse  to  listen  to  it?  That  would 
be  to  deal  with  the  Bible  as  we  would  not  with 
any  other  book.  It  is  dishonest.  The  right 
thing  for  us  to  do  ie  to  read  the  Pentateuch 
again  without  any  a  priori  postulates  as  to 
authorship,  and  see  if  an  ordinary  reader  can 
find  anything  in  it  that  warrants  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  critics.  And  I  think  one  who  reads 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  with 
open  mind  cannot  but  admit  that  we  have  in 
them  two  entirely  different  documents.  ‘  ‘  What 
a  wonderful  piece  of  writing,  ’  ’  says  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  “is  the  first  story  of  creation 
in  Genesis!  There  is  nothing  finer  in  litera¬ 
ture.  What  a  majestic  progression  from  its 
first  word,  ‘  Let  there  be  light,  ’  to  its  last, 

‘  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  ’  Amid 
all  its  variety,  one  great  creative  word  gives 
it  a  sublime  unity.  But  how  striking  is  the 
contrast  when  we  pass  to  the  second  story  of 
creation  in  the  next  chapter!  The  smell  of 
fresh  earth,  the  man  formed,  the  animals  cre¬ 
ated  and  brought  to  him  that  he  may  name 
them,  no  helpmeet  found  among  them  all,  the 
deep  sleep  cast  upon  Adam,  the  woman  formed 
out  of  the  rib,  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day — it  is  a  tale  of 
childhood,  simple,  naive,  unartificial.  How 
unlike  the  stately  march,  the  elaborate  struc¬ 
ture,  the  rhythmic  balance  so  conspicuous  in 
the  earlier  story!’’  It  seems  to  me  impossible, 
even  for  one  untrained  in  the  scientific  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  read  carefully  these  two 
accounts  of  creation,  and  not  admit  that  the 
facts  strongly,  if  not  imperatively,  suggest  the 
use  of  different  documents  in  the  Bible.  And 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  make  the  frank 
admission?  Do  we  lose  anything  by  it?  Do 
we  not  rather  gain?  The  variety  of  material 
only  seems  to  bring  out  the  opulence,  the 
divinity  of  the  inspired  narrative  in  more 
striking  colors. 

The  latest  criticism  asserts  that  the  Books  of 
Moses  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  are  not  only  of 
a  composite  character,  but  they  have  been 
antedated  by  centuries,  and  are  put  together 
quite  regardless  of  their  true  historical  order. 
We  are  told  “that  there  may  be  a  small  nucleus 
of  Mosaic  legislation  in  Exodus,  that  Deuter¬ 
onomy  is  a  repetition  and  extension  of  this  by 
a  prophetical  writer  in  the  time  of  Josiah, 
that  then  comes  the  code  of  Ezekiel,  then  a 
portion  of  Leviticus,  and  then,  lastly,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Levitical  legislation  which, 
together  with  its  historical  setting,  is  as  late 
as  the  times  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.’’  The 
theory  is  certainly  a  novel  and  startling  one, 
yet  it  is  cordially  accepted  to-day  by  many 
scholars  whose  Christian  orthodoxy  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Bible  are  unquestionable.  They 
know  the  facts  which  demand  such  a  theory  to 
explain  them,  and  the  ordinary  Christian  does 
not.  Has  the  ordinary  Christian,  then,  any 
right  to  anathematize  the  scholars  as  enemies 
of  God’s  Word?  Such  a  procedure  would  be 
neither  intelligent  nor  honest.  Our  proper 
attitude  is  to  take  it  for .  granted  that  there 
must  be  strong  evidence  for  the  theory  since  so 
many  men  of  piety,  as  well  as  of  scholarship, 
approve  of  it,  and  that  even  if  its  truth  be 
proved  beyond  a  peradventnre,  it  cannot  be 
antagonistic  to  the  Christian  faith.  No  moral 
or  spiritual  truth  is  affected  by  the  theory. 
The  messages  of  the  prophets  are  not  changed 
if  we  regard  them  as  having  done  their  work 
before  the  law.  The  value  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  factor  in  the  divine  education  of  the 
world  does  not  depend  on  the  date  of  the  books, 


or  the  certain  authorship  of  any  of  them  in 
their  existing form.  Let  ns  not  get  into  a 
panic.  Let  us  think  straight.  Let  us  treat  the 
work  of  honest  critics  with  honesty,  with  in¬ 
telligence,  and  without  prejudice.  Of  course 
it  is  claimed  that  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  against  the  new  theory. 
No  honest  reader  of  the  Bible  can  be  affected 
by  such  a  statement.  Of  certain  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  we  read  that  Moses  “wrote 
them  in  a  book,’’  but  nowhere  does  Moses 
assert  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form  was  written  by  himself.  Our  Lord  allows 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Law,  but  in  his  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  he 
simply  accepts  the  popular  belief  as  to  their 
authorship.  Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  been  understood.  He  would  have 
made  it  harder  for  men  to  accept  the  message 
he  came  to  bring.  It  was  not  his  mission  to 
settle  questions  of  Biblical  criticism.  Any  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind  will  see,  and  admit  this,  and 
deplore  that,  in  matters  which  are  for  human 
discussion  merely,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
range  our  Lord  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

These  modem  problems  cause  alarm  to  many 
Christians  because  of  the  miserable  error  of 
theologians  in  the  past,  who  started  out  with 
a  theory  of  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  humbly  seeking  to  ascertain  from  the  Bible 
itself  what  it  is.  We  have  been  taught  in  our 
childhood  that  the  Bible  must  be  free  from 
every  flaw  of  imperfection,  and  we  find  that  it 
is  not  so.  We  have  been  taught  that  every 
portion  of  the  Bible  is  on  the  same  level  of 
moral  and  spiritual  value  with  every  other 
portion,  and  we  find  that  the  morality  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  only  elevated,  but  cor¬ 
rected,  and  sometimes  altogether  superceded  by 
the  morality  of  the  New.  We  have  been  taught 
that  the  Bible  is  absolutely  inerrant  even  in 
matters  of  history  and  science,  and  we  find 
that  the  dogma  of  inerrancy  is  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  facts,  and  there  is  no  truth  in 
it.  Then  alas !  in  some  cases,  when  the  theory 
about  the  Bible  which  we  had  accepted  is 
destroyed,  the  Bible  itself  is  rejected  also. 
But  is  it  not  better  to  admit  the  facts,  and 
discard  the  theory,  and  fall  back  on  the  sure 
testimony  of  experience:  “The  Bible  must  be 
from  God  because  it  speaks  to  me  as  no  other 
book  does’’?  In  the  words  of  the  translators 
of  1611,  “If  we  be  ignorant,  the  Scriptures 
will  instract  us ;  if  out  of  the  way,  they  will 
bring  us  home ;  if  out  of  order,  they  will  reform 
os ;  if  in  heaviness,  comfort  us ;  if  doll,  quicken 
us ;  if  cold,  inflame  us.  ’  ’  This  is  the  irrefuta¬ 
ble  proof  of  the  Bible’s  inspiration.  True  rev¬ 
erence  for  it  does  not  consist  in  shutting  our 
eyes  to  facts,  or  in  twisting  facts  into  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  we  regard  as  the  requirements 
of  an  inspired  book.  Facts  may  force  ns  to 
give  np  some  of  our  early  beliefs,  but  as  has 
been  well  said,  “We  can  never  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  fountain  of  divine 
wisdom,  comfort,  illumination,  blessing  to 
him  who  studies  it  with  a  reverent,  humble, 
and  prayerful  heart.  ’  ’  So  let  ns  face  modem 
Biblical  problems  boldly,  and  deal  with  them 
honestly,  knowing  that  honesty  always  leads  to 
traest  reverence. 

Enole-wood,  N.  J. 

MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES. 

Epher  Whitaker. 

Vacant  churches  and  ministers  without 
charge  have  not  changed  their  relations  to  each 
other  for  a  century  past.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  any  change  in  their  essential  re¬ 
lations  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  disproportion  in  number  between  them 
changes  unceasingly. 

No  plans  or  mles  of  Presbyteries,  Synods  or 
General  Assemblies  can  prevent  the  existence 
of  ministers  without  charge.  It  is  equally  im¬ 


possible  by  any  regulations  of  this  kind  to  pre¬ 
vent  churches  from  becoming  vacant,  and  re¬ 
maining  so  in  many  cases  for  months  or  years. 
Not  a  few  ministers  are  acceptable  to  no 
church.  Of  many  a  church,  no  minister,  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  ofQce,  will  consent  to  be  the  pastor. 
These  are  conditions  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Presbyteries  gradually  become  more  unwill¬ 
ing  to  ordain  unfit  and  inadequate  men;  and 
this  reduces  the  percentage  of  the  unemployed 
in  the  ministry.  At  this  time  there  is  a  smaller 
proportion  of  failures  in  the  ministry  than  in 
almost  any  other  employment  of  men.  The 
ratio  of  the  unemployed  among  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants,  lawyers,  physicians,  railroad  conduc¬ 
tors,  steamboat  captains,  and  other  callings  of 
prominence  and  responsibility  is  much  greater. 
In  all  these  employments  there  are  men  with¬ 
out  charge  in  consequence  of  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

The  disadvantage  of  ministers  without  charge 
and  of  vacant  churches  cannot  be  wholly  re¬ 
moved  nor  obviated.  We  may  be  thankful  that 
it  is  far  less  than  in  '  the  good  old  times  to 
which  reference  is  often  made  for  our  admoni¬ 
tion.  The  earliest  years  of  this  century  were 
marked  by  signal  revivals  of  religion.  The 
church  was  flourishing  and  fruitful.  If  any 
one  will  open  the  first  printed  volume  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  he  may  see 
on  pages  284  and  285  that  the  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  settled  in  1803  was  two  hundred  and  sixty 
(260),  the  number  of  ministers  without  charge 
was  sixty-two  (62),  and  the  number  of  vacant 
churches  was  two  huhdred  and  fifty-one  (261). 
So  it  appears  that  in  those  days  of  the  fathers 
who  are  models  for  us,  nearly  one- fifth  of  the 
ministers  were  without  charge  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  churches  were  vacant.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  great  leaders,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
McWhorter,  Samuel  Miller,  Ashbel  Green, 
Archibald  Alexander,  Aaron  Woolworth, 
Lyman  Beecher,  John  Rodgers,  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin,  and  others. 

These  were  faithful  and  eminent  ministers. 
But  not  wisely  do  men  speak  who  say  that 
former  times  were  better  than  our  days. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  whose  residence 
is  Wooster,  O.,  recently  spent  twenty-four  days 
in  visiting  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Joseph — the  two  large  cities  once  the  scenes 
of  strenuous  professional  and  pastoral  labors. 
Dr.  Nelson’s  health  remains  good  for  one  at 
four-score. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Mitchell,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  member 
of  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  has  accepted  the  unani¬ 
mous  call  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Wareham,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  New  England,  it  having  been 
organized  in  1739.  Many  of  its  ministers  have 
been  men  of  eminence. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  of 
Niagara,  October  23,  the  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Ches¬ 
ter  was  released  from  his  Youngstown  charge, 
and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark. 
Mr.  Chester  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  church 
at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  is  well  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  this  important  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  L.  Mcllvaine  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Castle  Shannon  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  October  22d.  He  was  the  first  and  only 
pastor  of  this  young  and  thriving  church,  and 
has  done  good  work.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Toronto,  O. 

The  Mt.  Washington  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
received  ten  new  members  at  its  October  com¬ 
munion.  The  communion  was  preceded  by 
two  weeks  of  meetings,  in  which  the  pastor 
was  assisted  by  Evangelist  H.  H.  Ryland. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

*MR.  FORD’S  STORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

The  demand  for  this  romance  in  advance  of 
publication  has  been  unprecedented  and  is  a 
striking  indication  of  the  strong  impression 
made  by  ‘  ‘  The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling, '  ’  and 
the  confidence  of  the  reading  public  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  ability  to  develop  a  romantic  subject  on 
historical  lines.  And  yet  the  few  notices 
which  have  thus  far  appeared  of  the  book  show 
that  opinion  is  likely  to  be  divided  as  to  its 
merits.  It  is  one  of  those  books,  as  to  which, 
like  Mr.  Ford’s  True  George  Washington, 
judgments  will  differ  at  the  point  of  taste,  and 
differences  at  this  point  are  difficult  to  over¬ 
come. 

Readers,  for  example,  are  not  a  few  who 
have  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  True  George  Washington,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  greet  with  enthusiasm  a  replica  of  the 
same  realistic  portraiture,  or  to  believe  that 
any  young  lady  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old, 
however  beautiful,  would  venture  into  such 
familiar  relations  with  Washington  as  Janice 
Meredith  does ;  and,  for  another  example, 
one  need  not  be  a  Calvinist  to  revolt  against 
“the  Rev.  Alexander  McClave’s’’  sermons  and 
“Mrs.  Meredith’s’’  religion,  as  caricatures  of 
the  normal  reality  at  any  period  of  our  history. 

Fortunately  these  are  neither  all  there  is  of 
the  book,  nor  the  important  parts  of  it.  A 
solid  line  of  historical  development  runs 
through  the  whole,  but  it  is  unrolled  more  as 
a  support  for  the  romantic  story  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  history.  The  author,  with  a  true 
artistic  sense,  does  not  hesitate  to  transpose 
events  which  occurred  in  one  place  to  another. 
The  amusing  incident  of  the  parson  who,  when 
the  gun-wadding  failed,  brought  out  his 
hymn  books  with  the  cry,  “Boys,  give  ’em 
.  .  .  give  ’em  Watts,’’  is  generally  told  as 
having  occurred  at  the  skirmish  at  Springfield. 
The  information  that  Washington  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  a 
Quaker  Tory,  and  not  by  a  note  from  ‘  ‘  General 
Grant.’’  The  common  story  is  that  Colonel 
Bahl  was  not  in  a  drunken  spree,  but  soberly 
playing  whist,  and  put  the  note  in  the  breast 
of  hie  coat,  saying  he  would  look  at  it  when  he 
had  played  out  his  hand,  and  that  before  he  had 
done  so,  the  Americans  were  on  him.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  he  fell  at  once  with  seventeen  of 
his  Hessians  and  that  there  was  no  time  for  a 
dramatic  surrender  of  his  sword.  Mr.  Ford’s 
variations  are  the  artist’s  prerogative.  We 
allude  to  them  only  to  show  that  the  romantic 
interest  is  paramount  to  the  historical  in  Janice 
Meredith. 

Tet  Mr.  Ford  has  taken  great  pains  with  his 
history.  So  far  as  he  can  without  enslaving 
himself  to  it,  as  a  writer  of  romance  never 
should,  he  employs  it  with  skill,  learning  and 
accuracy,  to  furnish  the  coloring,  the  frame¬ 
work,  the  basis  of  his  story  and  the  line  on 
which  it  moves. 

As  a  story,  the  romantic  elements  are  finely 
distributed  and  interwoven.  The  element  of 
mystery  is  employed  with  great  effect  to 
heighten  the  reader’s  interest  in  Brereton,  and 
to  some  degree,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Clowes  and 
Lord  Mowbray.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the 
volume  in  which  the  historical  interest  gets 
the  upper  hand,  it  is  the  narrative  of  the  siege 
and  surrender  of  Yorktown,  to  which  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  we  find  nothing  to 
add  except  that  Cornwallis  is  believed  to  have 
feigned  his  illness  as  an  excuse  for  surrendering 
his  sword  by  O’Hara  as  his  deputy. 

The  event  was  so  romantic  in  itself,  is  devel- 

•Janice  Meredith.  A  Story  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
16  mo.,  pp  536,  $1.60. 


oped  so  well  by  Mr.  Ford  and  fits  in  so  well 
with  the  romantic  requirements  of  the  story 
he  is  telling,  that  it  gains  more  than  it  loses 
by  the  realistic  accuracy  of  the  chapter. 

As  a  whole,  Janice  Meredith  will  hardly  sup¬ 
plant  The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling,  though 
it  is  an  improvement  on  The  Story  of  an 
Untold  Love,  and  will  have  great  attractions 
for  many  readers  who  care  little  for  novels 
which  turn  on  political  reform  like  Peter 
Sterling.  Janice  with  all  her  freaks  and 
caprices  is  a  delicious  invention — a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  little  minx,  with  a  level  head  and  true 
heart.  Confronted  with  a  lover  when  but  fif¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
erotic  adulation,  she  preserves  her  simplicity 
and  at  last  weds  both  wisely  and  happily. 

Next  after  Janice,  Brereton  is  the  strongest 
creation  in  the  book.  The  other  characters 
have  no  one  among  them  that  stands  out  dis¬ 
tinct,  memorable,  dramatic,  or  in  heroic  size ; 
but  they  all  come  together  well  in  the  story  as 
the  natural  actors  in  it,  and  make  a  vital 
impression  of  the  mixed  social  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  occasional 
glimpses  of  Washington  and  Lady  Washington 
are  pleasing,  but  too  much  in  the  style  of 
The  True  Washington. 

As  a  picture  of  social  conditions  during  the 
war,  and  especially  as  a  disclosure  of  the 
miseries,  hardships,  perils  and  multifarious 
discomforts  of  the  loyalists,  Janice  Meredith  is 
a  distinct  addition  to  our  romantic  literature. 
The  characters  are  neither  puppets,  nor  stagey, 
but  each  one  fully  alive  in  the  part  he  has  to 
play.  We  should  describe  it  as  a  fine  composite 
photograph,  or  kinetoscopic  portraiture  of  the 
revolutionary  age. 

The  Christian  Education  of  Youth.  By 
Ulrich  Zwingli.  Translated  from  a  Re¬ 
print  of  the  Original  Swiss  Edition  of  1526, 
by  Alcide  Reichenbaoh  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  in  Ursinns  College. 
With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  Zwingli ’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Career,  by  the  Same  Author.  Col- 
legeville.  Pa.  :  Thompson  Brothers.  1899. 

One  of  the  three  great  Reformers  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  oentnry,  Zwingli,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
name  to  most  well-informed  Protestants.  They 
would  be  puzzled  to  say  exactly  where  he  lived, 
and  as  for  his  writings  they  never  saw  so  much 
as  a  line  of  them.  Now,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
wondered  at  in  this.  Zwingli  played  his  part 
on  a  very  small  stage,  the  little  country  of 
Switzerland  and  the  little  city  of  Zurich.  He 
lost  caste  with  many  Protestants  because  he 
paid  so  much  attention  to  politics  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life;  and  also  because  he 
died  upon  a  battle  field,  albeit  he  was  there 
solely  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  chaplain  to 
the  Zurich  forces.  But  after  all,  the  main 
reason  why  Zwingli  has  been  neglected  and 
well-nigh  forgotten  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
whose  founder  he  was,  is  that  he  had  scarcely 
died  (1581)  before  that  towering  genius,  John 
Calvin,  began  (1541)  his  great  work  in  Geneva, 
and  the  lesser  light  was  unobserved.  From 
these  causes,  and  perhaps  others,  as  the  bar¬ 
barous  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  for  the 
people,  which  nobody  but  a  German  Swiss 
could  read  with  pleasure,  Zwingli  has  come 
to  be  still  more  neglected  as  an  author.  The 
English  reader  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
furnished  with  translations  of  two  of  his 
pieces  only — his  Confession  of  Faith,  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  and 
incorporated  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Concord  (second  volume),  and  the  treatise 
which  Professor  Reichenbach  has  just  trans¬ 
lated. 

The  occasion  for  writing  it  was  the  then  custom 
of  making  gifts  on  returning  from  a  cure  at  the 
baths.  Among  those  expecting  a  present  because 
he  had  been  at  Baden,  a  watering-place  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  Zurich,  was  Gerald  Meyer 
von  Enonan,  Zwingli’s  step  son,  a  boy  of  four¬ 


teen.  Probably  if  Gerald  had  been  consulted 
he  would  have  advised  Zwingli  to  give  him  a 
kite  or  perhaps  a  cake.  What  Zwingli  did  give 
him  was  a  lot  of  good  advice,  for  which  Gerald 
probably  did  not  care  two  straws.  But  other 
persons  did.  Zwingli  wrote  in  Latin  and  in 
that  language  the  book  was  printed  (1528) 
in  Basel,  and  has  been  several  'times  sinoe. 
Some  unknown  person  translated  it  into  the 
Upper  Rhine  dialect;  this  forced  Zwingli  in 
self-defense  to  bring  out  (1526)  a  free  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  own  in  the  Zurich  dialect,  and  it 
is  from  A.  Israel’s  edition  that  Professor 
Reichenbach  has  made  his  excellent  rendering. 

The  book  under  consideration  contains  a 
helpful  and  informing  sketch  by  Professor 
Reichenbach  of  Zwingli  especially  as  an  edu¬ 
cator.  In  the  preface  Zwingli  explains  his 
purpose  and  apologizes  for  having  written 
so  hastily — but  then  he  always  wrote  hastily, 
or  says  that  he  did,  and  so  did  Erasmus  and 
all  the  rest ;  probably  they  said  they  did  rather 
because  they  wanted  to  have  the  remark  as  a 
shield  against  unfriendly  criticism ;  in  Part  I. , 
he  asks  “How  the  delicate  mind  of  youth 
should  be  nurtured  and  instructed  in  things 
pertaining  to  God’’ — a  very  sensible  and  spir¬ 
itually-minded  talk ;  Part  II. ,  considers,  *  ‘  Those 
things  that  pertain  to  the  youth  himself’’ — 
this  is  lively  reading,  contains  capital  remarks 
upon  education ;  Part  III. ,  discusses,  ‘  ‘  How  a 
youth  should  act  towards  other  persons’’ — still 
livelier  reading;  Zwingli  touches  firmly  upon 
the  delicate  matter  of  amusements  and  em¬ 
phatically  condemns  card-playing;  theOonclu- 
sion  is  in  the  pious  strain  in  which  it  began. 

Professor  Reichenbach  is  to  be  thanked  for 
having  painstakingly  performed  a  labor  of  love 
and  respect.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
the  little  volume  will  do  something  to  call 
attention  to  Zwingli,  who  should  not  be 
neglected  as  he  has  been. 

In  Excelsis,  Hymns  with  Tunes  for  Christian 
Worship.  The  Century  Company.  Edition 
of  1899.  11.75. 

In  Excelsis  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
two  years.  It  made  an  extremely  favorable 
impression  at  first  and  has  gained  friends  the 
longer  it  has  been  used.  The  edition  before 
ns  is  that  of  1897,  unchanged  except  in  the  new 
musical  settings  substituted  for  11,  858,  401, 
402,  471,  495,  505,  518,  and  551.  It  had  the 
enormous  advantage  to  start  with  of  having 
grown  up  in  a  long  series  of  experiments  and 
inherited  the  traditions  and  experience  of  that 
immensely  successful  and  useful  hymnal,  the 
* '  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary,  ’  ’  and  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  service  of  song  better  than  any 
hymnal  we  know.  It  is  edited  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  good  hymns  and  good  tunes  on 
a  catholic  basis  of  sense,  judgment  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  broader  than  any  fad  or  fashion 
and  is  particularly  free  from  sentimental  non¬ 
sense  and  clap-trap.  The  editors  have  recov¬ 
ered  many  a  lost  or  forgotten  gem.  Their  selec¬ 
tions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
compromise,  but  distinctly  and  positively  on 
the  ground  of  merit.  Though  “constructed  on 
modern  lines,’’  they  have  been  well  aware  that 
the  song  service  of  the  Church  must  be  emi¬ 
nently  conservative  and  sound  the  notes  of  the 
eternal  faith  of  the  Church,  or  it  will  never 
satisfy  the  heart  or  take  the  worshiper  up  in 
the  high  praises  of  God.  The  hymns  continue 
to  stand  in  the  collection  at  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred.  A  great  good  feature  of  the  collection 
is  the  large  choice  of  music  offered  for  each 
hymn,  a  rich  provinon  of  plenty  and  variety 
which  is  not  only  novel  and  inspiring,  but 
which  opens  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
the  closer  adaptation  of  song  to  the  spiritual 
tone  of  the  occasion.  Sensuous  sentimentali¬ 
ties  of  the  “Moody  and  Sankey’’  variety  are 
ignored.  On  the  whole,  the  musical  settings 
are  well,  and  sometimes  splendidly  done,  not 
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well  enough  however  to  appease  ns  for  being 
invited  to  sing, 

“Tis  midnight  and  on  Olive’s  brow  ” 
to  any  notes  but  those  Bradbury  set  to  it,  or 
to  divorce  Edmond  Sears  and  Richard  Willis 
and  sing 

“  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear  " 
to  Other  notes  than  Willis’s.  We  note  even  in 
this  edition  some  vexations  omissions.  Charles 
Wesley’s 

“  Lo,  on  a  narrow  necV  of  land  ” 
Montgomery’s 

“  Friend  after  friend  departs  ” 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins’s 

The  Lord  descended  from  above.” 

As  to  reconstructions  and  changes,  the  hymnal 
has  gained  far  more  than  it  has  lost  by  them. 
There  are  more  returns  to  the  original  form 
than  variations  from  it.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Church  and  are 
hallowed  by  use.  Mrs.  Brown,  for  example, 
wrote 

”  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 

From  children  and  from  care.” 

“From  every  cumbering  care”  is  a  happy 
change  that  transforms  the  poem  from  a  lyric 
which  could  not  be  sung  in  the  Church  to  an 
imperishable  hymn  of  the  Church.  As  a 
whole,  the  book  is  no  compromise  made  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  public.  It  is  made  on  definite  musical 
and  hymnological  ideas.  It  shows  a  reverent 
regard  to  the  heritage  of  the  Church  in  its 
hymns,  and  indicates  an  intolerance  of  shams 
and  mediocrities  which  is  inspiring,  and  if  it 
is,  as  the  editors  would  seem  to  believe  that  it 
is,  a  feature  of  the  modern  Church,  is  inspiring 
in  itself  and  promises  well  for  the  Church.  We 
may  add  that  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  has  edited 
the  hymns  and  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren,  the 
music. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  Gilett  Burgess  is  up  early  with  his 
Nonsense  Almanack  for  1900.  The  rhymes  are 
amusing  and  the  astronomical  calendar  is  use¬ 
ful,  for  example,  this  for  June  9: 

“There  is  little  in  afternoon  tea 
To  appeal  to  a  person  like  me ; 

Polite  conversation  evokes  the  elation 
A  cow  might  enjoy  in  a  tree.” 

(Stokes. ) 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  illiam  H.  Sallmon’s 
Studies  in  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  Recorded  by 
Matthew  is  that  the  book  lays  out  a  vigorous 
and  thorough  study  of  these  miracles  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  work 
up  for  themselves  nearly  as  good  a  method. 
The  manual  is  compact,  systematic  and  pre¬ 
scribes  for  each  of  these  miracles  a  course  of 
study  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  commended 
to  Bible  class  teachers  and  students.  (Scribners. ) 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to  notice  a 
more  satisfactory  book  on  the  artistic  side  of 
its  workmanship  than  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
have  made  of  The  Trail  of  the  Sand  Hill  Stag 
and  Sixty  Drawings,  by  Ernest  Seton  Thomp¬ 
son,  Naturalist  to  the  Government  of  Manitoba. 
The  little  marginal  sketches  are  gems  in  their 
way  and  have  only  this  fault,  that  they  win 
the  reader  away  from  the  attractions  of  the  text, 
which  are  really  sufficient  to  make  the  author 
hold  his  own  in  comparison  with  the  artist. 
(Scribners.  $1.50.) 

We  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Mrs.  Crosby  H.  W’heeler’s  Missions  in 
Eden,  or  ‘  ‘  Glimpses  of  Life  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley.”  It  has  the  grace  of  a  story  neatly 
told  and  of  titles  that  fit  the  chapters  and  the 
subject  like  a  glove.  Mrs.  Wheeler  knows 
what  to  write  about,  she  expands  on  the  right 
points  and  puts  the  life  of  the  matter  into  her 
stories.  These  mission  stories  are  the  very 
romance  and  heroism  of  modem  Christianity. 
Just  as  one  sees  in  the  Nelsons  and  Deweys 
of  our  public  history  proof  that  modem  society 
is  not  dying  out,  so  we  see  in  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  and  minor  sketches  and  histories  like 


these  proof  of  the  vitality  of  modern  Chris¬ 
tianity.  (Be  veil.  |1. ) 

A  book  hard  to  close  is  Nooks  and  Comers  of 
Old  New  York,  by  Charles  Hemstreet.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  E.  C.  Peixotto.  It  is  the  ripe  frait 
of  that  self-respecting  and  dignified  interest 
in  her  own  monuments  which  has  recently 
become  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  metropolis.  The  book  is  richly 
printed  and  manufactured,  illustrated  with  a 
whole  gallery  of  spirited  pen  drawings  which 
carry  as  much  of  the  antique  flavor  in  them 
as  a  wood  cut,  and  might  deceive  the  elect. 
The  whole  book  is  crammed  with  plums — 
delicious  incidents,  anecdotes,  and  memora¬ 
bilia.  It  has  the  two  qualities  that  are  worth 
most  in  such  a  book ;  it  is  a  labor  of  love  and 
a  labor  of  painstaking  accurate  knowledge. 
(Scribners.  $2.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  and  reality 
in  The  Fttn  and  Fighting  of  the  Rough  Riders,  by 
Tom  Hall,  all  presented  in  a  plain,  sensible 
and  very  interesting  way.  The  author  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  was  appointed,  after 
long  delays,  of  which  he  writes  a  humorous 
account.  Regimental  Quartermaster  of  the 
Rough  Riders.  His  remarks  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  military  value  and  possible  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  future  history  of  war  are  as  valu¬ 
able  as  anything  in  the  book.  It  is  not  loaded 
with  details,  but  full  enough ;  intelligent, 
honest,  and  with  criticism  enough  in  it  to 
raise  the  question  how  we  ever  got  out  of  the 
war  as  well  as  we  did.  (Stokes.  50  cents. ) 

That  Fortune,  A  Novel,  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  is  a  continuation  of  two  very  clever 
and  clean  studies:  A  Little  Journey  in  the 
World  and  The  Golden  House.  It  is  a 
book  which  justifies  itself  on  every  page,  well 
worth  reading,  and  having  all  the  charm  of 
Mr.  W’s  style.  The  characters  introduced  in 
the  first  are  carried  forward  in  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  others.  Each  volume  stands  alone 
by  itself,  but  with  connections  which  bind  the 
series  into  an  admirable  picture  of  the  lights 
and  shades  of  social  life.  (Harper.  $1.75.) 

- Zodiac  Stories,  by  Blanche  Mary 

Channing.  Would  that  everything  writ¬ 
ten  for  young  readers  was  done  with  the 
bright,  light  touch  and  thorough  deft  work¬ 
manship  which  have  wrought  in  these  twelve 
stories.  They  are  told  by  a  fine  old  grand¬ 
father  who  has  the  heart  of  a  child  in  his 
breast,  one  for  each  sign  of  the  zodiac,  to  his 
dear  little  Etbelina,  who  is  wondering  what 
the  strange  creatures  figured  on  the  broad 
zodiacal  zone  might  mean.  There  is  not  much 
astronomy  or  hint  of  astronomy  in  the  grand¬ 
father’s  tales.  They  go  all  over  the  world  for 
their  matter,  but  follow  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  around  for  their  themes.  A  bright 
and  beautiful  collection.  (Dutton.  $1.50.) 

- For  the  Sake  of  the  Duchesse;  A 

Page  from  the  Life  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Championnet,  by  S.  Walkey,  This  may  or 
may  not  be  a  page  from  real  life,  but  it  has 
more  than  the  normal  number  of  assassina¬ 
tions,  duels  and  hair- breadth  escapes  to  give 
it  an  interest  of  a  certain  kind.  W'hile  we 
have  such  excellent  stories  on  the  history  of 
France  as  Stanley  Weyman’s  Under  the  Red 
Robe  and  A  Gentleman  of  France,  this 
tale  of  intrigue  with  Madame  de  Berri  can 
hardly  be  said  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 

(Stokes.  $1. ) - The  Bishop's  Shadow,  by  I. 

T.  Thurston,  with  illustrations  by  M.  Eckerson, 
is  a  very  sweet  story  of  a  gamin  on  the  streets 
of  Boston,  whose  transformation  into  a  noble 
character  would  seem  almost  impossible,  were 
it  not  that  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
glorious  Bishop  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated 
and  whose  “shadow,”  in  a  boyish  way,  it  be¬ 
came  his  redeeming  ambition  to  be.  (Revell. 
$1.25.) - We  cannot  find  anything  in 


An  Eclipse  of  Memory,  A  Novel,  by  Mer¬ 
ton  Grinnell  M.D.  which  makes  it  more 
than  a  very  ordinary  phenomenon,  with  noth¬ 
ing  worse  to  be  said  against  it  than  that 
not  much  to  be  said  for  it.  (Stokes. 

$1.25.) - We  noticed  at  length  on  its 

first  appearance.  How  They  Kept  the  Faith, 
A  Tale  of  the  Huguenots  of  Languedoc, 
by  Grace  Raymond.  It  is  a  good  story  and 
well  worth  the  new  edition  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  out  this  year.  (Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Ya.  $1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  two  latest  numbers  of  the  ever  charming 
Little  Journeys  “to  the  Homes  of  Eminent 
Painters”  take  their  readers  to  the  homes  of 
Jean  Francois  Millet  and  Ary  Scheffer. 
(Putnam’s. ) 

November  11  is  the  date  now  set  for  the  issue 
of  the  Robert  Lois  Stevenson  Letters,  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  said  that  they 
will  contain  about  five  hundred  letters,  mostly 
never  published  before. 

We  are  naturally  gratified  to  find  that  our 
favorable  opinion  of  Sidney  Lee’s  “Life  of 
William  Sh^espeare”  is  sustained  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  critics  who  pronounce  it  the  most  remark¬ 
able  biography  published  for  ten  years,  in  spite 
of  the  abuse  bestowed  on  it  in  London. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  young  man  to 
do  than  to  read  Robert  E.  Speer’s  little 
brochure.  Things  That  Make  a  Man ;  nor  any¬ 
thing  better  for  a  pastor  to  do  than  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  every  young  man  in  his  church. 
(Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  10  cents. ) 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson’s  sermon  before  the 
General  Association  of  New  York  on  “The 
Foolishness  of  Preaching,  ’  ’  has  been  published 
in  a  little  pamphlet  for  general  circulation. 
It  applies  a  deal  of  bold  common  sense  to  the 
follies,  frivolities  and  timidities  which  afflict 
the  moderu  pulpit. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  convenient  24mo.  pamphlet  of  about 
fifty  pages  (5  cents)  a  systematic  summary  of 
Rules  of  Judicatories  and  Forms  of  Records  and 
Certificates  for  Church  Sessions,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Roberts  D.D.,  LL.D  extracted  from  the 
author’s  larger  Manual  for  Ruling  Elders. 

In  addition  to  the  gigantic  encyclopaedia  of 
their  own,  Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  are  to 
publish  the  new  “Jewish  Encyclopaedia”  in 
twelve  volumes,  on  which  several  hundred  ex¬ 
pert  writers  are  said  to  be  engaged.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  Dr.  Isidore  Singer  of  Vienna, 
and  each  department  is  under  a  special  editor. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  present  position  of  the  movement 
toward  Organic  Church  Unity  is  Church  Papers 
No.  3,  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia,  and  bearing  for  its 
title.  Church  Unity.  The  Progress  and  Suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Negotiations  between  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  The 
pamphlet  contains  the  whole  negotiation  from 
the  original  Declaration  of  the  Episcopal  Con¬ 
vention  Communicated  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1887. 

Miss  Katharine  Allen  re- opens  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Bulletin,  the  old  question. 
When  did  the  modern  feeling  about  mountains 
first  show  itself  in  literature?  Miss  Allen  goes 
back  of  Rousseau  and  Haller,  who  have  the 
credit  of  pioneering  the  modern  feeling  in 
literature  and  even  adds  something  to  Simler’s 
citations  of  classic  passages.  We  have  always 
wondered  why  in  this  discussion  the  romantic 
landscape  of  Delphi,  of  Tivoli,  Tnsculanum 
and  the  glorification  of  Hymettus,  Parnassus 
and  Olympus  were  never  allowed  to  count  for 
anything  in  discussing  such  a  question  as  this. 

Prseco  Latinus,  a  monthly  periodical  started 
in  Philadelphia  in  1894,  to  unite  the  friends 
of  the  “humanities”  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  use  of  Latin  as  a  living  tongue,  has  met 
with  good  success  and  is  now  published  in 
London,  Boston,  and  New  York  as  well  as 
Philadelphia,  and  has  resulted  in  Latin  periodi¬ 
cals  of  the  same  general  character  in  Rome, 
Florence  and  in  Belgium ;  all  devoted  to  the 
*  ‘  humanities.  ’  ’  The  American  edition  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  1328  Spring  Garden  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  for  $1.50  per  annum,  and  is  now  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  new  rendering  of  Thomas  a  Kempis 
into  colloquial  Latin. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Outlook  is  persuaded  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  had  great 
success  as  a  preacher  from  the  pulpit — now  for 
twenty-one  years — his  real  message  to  man  is 
through  literature,  and  speaking  thus  the  form 
but  not  the  substance  will  have  been  changed. 
Writing  of  his  new  book  from  the  Scribners, 
our  contemporary  says : 

There  is  but  one  authoritative  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  with  regard  to  a  man’s  work ; 
that  revelation  is  found  in  a  man’s  gifts. 
Whatever  a  man  can  do  best,  that  he  on^t  to 
do ;  for  the  one  thing  which  a  man  can  give 
his  fellows  is  himself,  and  a  man  gives  himself 
fully  and  freely  in  the  language  which  he 
speaks,  not  only  with  his  heart,  but  with  the 
unconscious  concurrence  of  his  whole  nature. 
Dr.  van  Dyke  has  had  great  and  worthy  success 
as  a  preacher  from  the  pulpit ;  he  has  discussed 
questions  of  religions  and  moral  life  with 
marked  ability  and  with  notable  helpfulness ; 
but  no  one  can  read  his  verse,  his  stories,  or 
his  sketches  without  feeling  that  in  these 
works  of  his  imagination  as  well  as  of  his 
hand  his  true  gift  is  disclosed.  Here,  certainly, 
he  speaks  most  freely,  deeply,  beautifully ; 
with  fullest  disclosure  of  his  own  mind,  with 
happiest  good  fortune  in  phrase  and  form. 

This  volume  cannot  be  classed  with  Dr.  van 
Dyke’s  verse  as  an  expression  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  nor  with  his  stories  as  a  revelation  of  his 
dramatic  quality  and  his  passion  for  life  and 
character ;  but  it  is  full  of  that  free  and  un- 
pnichasable  knowledge  of  nature  which  is  one 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  man  of  letters, 
and  it  abounds  in  those  happy  turns  of  speech 
which  constantly  deflect  the  reader  from  the 
commonplace  and  send  him  joyfully  into  the 
region  where  life  takes  on  the  aspects  of  poetry. 
In  these  chapters  Dr.  van  Dyke  makes  courage, 
cheerfulness,  kindness,  and  loyalty  more  credi¬ 
ble  and  winning.  The  ease,  the  freshness,  and 
the  buoyancy  of  this  volume  evidence  the 
presence  of  the  heart  in  it  and  make  one  aware 
that  the  writer  is  using  his  own  individual 
vernacular — the  speech  he  was  born  to  use. 

Work  so  full  of  ease,  refreshment,  and  feel¬ 
ing,  taken  in  connection  with  the  group  of 
books  to  which  it  belongs,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  writer  is  a  true  man  of  letters  who 
preaches  with  notable  vigor,  rather  than  a  suc¬ 
cessful  preacher  who  makes  delightful  excur¬ 
sions  into  a  fleld  which  he  visits  sympatheti¬ 
cally  but  in  which  he  does  not  live.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  will  never  get  away  from  the  life  which 
has  informed  his  sermons  and  which  will  make 
him  a  potent  influence  for  the  unity  and  the 
sacredness  of  art  and  life,  but  when  he  gets 
away  from  public  association  with  the  pulpit 
there  will  come  a  fresh  and  convincing  recog¬ 
nition  of  qualities  and  gifts  which  are  likely 
to  carry  him  far  in  the  fleld  of  literature. 

The  Church  Standard  sees  every  reason  to 
hope  that  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  may  be  united  in  the  bonds  of 
an  inviolable  friendship : 

At  bottom  they  are  all  of  one  blood ;  and 
different  as  they  are  in  the  accidents  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions,  they  are  fundamentally 
alike  in  their  conception  of  a  true  civilization. 
Moreover,  since  they  are  certain  to  be  keen 
competitors  with  each  other  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  there  is  everything  to  be  gained, 
and  nothing  to  be  lost,  by  a  sincere  good 
understanding,  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
accidents  of  a  commercial  rivalry  from  hurry¬ 
ing  them  in  some  rash  moment  into  a  more 
dangerous  struggle.  And  then,  there  is  another 
reason:  England,  Germany  and  America  can 
together  command  peace  throughout  the  whole 
world.  England’s  empire  is  established ;  Ger¬ 
many’s  empire,  outside  of  Europe,  is  still  in 
the  making;  and  Germany  has  learned  that  it 
will  not  do  to  meddle  with  American  expan¬ 
sion,  if  America  chooses  to  expand.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  these  three  should  not  be 
friends;  and  if  they  are  friends  indeed,  the 
world,  not  less  than  they,  will  profit  by  their 
friendship.  _ 

The  Christian  Observer  comments  on  Church 
Retrogression  in  Large  Cities.  We  recently 
noticed  the  tendency  here  in  New  York,  and  to 
this  our  contemporary  refers,  concluding  as 
follows : 

As  we  look  upon  the  outcome  in  New  York, 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter— a  very 
evil  matter.  Yet  the  prospect  for  other  cities 
is  of  the  same  character,  unless  there  be  speedy 


awakening  and  action.  New  York  was  not 
always  thus.  Brooklyn  was  formerly  known 
as  the  city  of  churches,  and  Manhattan  Island 
was  not  far  behind  her  sister  city.  But  spir¬ 
itual  selfishness  and  spiritual  indifference  have 
accomplished  the  mischief  in  that  city.  And 
spiritual  indifference  is  at  present  doing  a  like 
work  in  a  hundred  other  cities.  And  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  unaware  of  it. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  spiritual  indifference 
is  developing  in  his  own  locality?  Let  him 
try  to  organize  a  permanent  evangelistic  effort 
in  some  neglected  quarter  of  his  community, 
and  note  how  many  volunteers  he  will  find, 
ready  to  permanently  identify  themselves  with 
the  effort. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  has 
an  eye  for  the  autumnal  panorama  of  tree  and 
landscape — this  year  seemingly  more  lavish 
and  tenderly  beautiful  than  ever  before : 

Some  of  our  flowers  have  reserved  themselves 
for  this  last  season  of  outdoor  beauty.  The 
long  hedge  of  cosmos  threatened  us  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  There  was  not  even  a  bud  of 
promise  until  the  frost  came,  and  then  they 
quickly  shot  up  aud  burst  into  flowers.  They 
have  surpassed  their  sister  flowers  that  have 
come  and  gone.  Some  have  given  all  their 
color  and  fragrance  to  the  bidding  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  But  these  have  resisted  the  summer 
heat,  and  waited  for  the  chilly  days  of  autumn 
when  there  were  no  others  to  bloom.  Many 
daughters  have  done  well  but  the  cosmos  have 
excelled  them  all  I 

They  remind  ns  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
do  well.  Some  there  are  who  do  nothing  for 
the  good  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  God 
until  their  summer  is  past.  Some  there  are 
who  through  years  of  unprofitableness  and 
frnitlessness  are  mercifully  spared  to  yet  farther 
opportunities,  and  permitted  to  bloom  and  bless 
the  world  in  their  latest  days.  How  richly 
blessed  are  they,  who,  forgiven  the  useless 
past,  are  called  to  some  good  service  even  in 
declining  years  I 

As  the  color  in  leaf  and  flower  grow  rich  and 
strong,  our  service  of  Christ  is  often  the 
stronger  and  richer  in  our  autumn  days. 
Knowledge  has  grown,  experience  has  ripened, 
conviction  has  deepened.  Christ  has  grown 
dearer,  and  the  heart  comes  to  its  best  service, 
when  we  discover  we  have  not  long  to  serve. 
We  did  not  bloom  perhaps  with  the  planted 
crocus,  or  the  wild  arbutu.s,  in  the  early 
springtime  of  our  lives,  but  we  may  do  some¬ 
thing  accepted,  if  in  the  autumn  days  we 
flower  as  the  cosmos,  or  turn  golden  with  the 
maple  leaf. 

The  Churchman  has  some  strong  words  touch¬ 
ing  “Publicity  of  Marriage’’: 

When  parties  come  to  be  married  without 
witnesses,  the  presumption  is  that  there  is 
something  wrong;  consequently  the  Church 
betrays  a  trust  if  she  gives  them  her  blessing 
without  full  and  satisfying  investigation.  It 
is  hardly  less  true  to  say  that  persons  who  go 
to  some  other  parish  than  their  own  for  the 
ceremony,  and  present  themselves  without 
warning  to  a  strange  clergyman,  are  ordinarily 
approaching  wedded  life  with  the  guilt  of  some 
irregularity  on  their  conscience.  Sin  loves 
darkness;  it  is  only  uprightness  that  courts 
publicity.  We  have  heard  clergymen  argue 
that  in  such  cases  one  man  may  as  well  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony  as  another,  for  the  persons 
are  bent  on  being  married,  there  if  not  here. 
Such  an  argument  from  a  minister  of  the  Church 
brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  face  of  every 
right  thinking  man.  If  a  clandestine  marriage 
is  wrong,  then  the  officiant  is  party  to  the 
wrong.  If  he  has  suspicions  that  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  his  effort  must  be  to 
bring  the  misguided  people  to  a  right  mind. 
Were  such  an  effort  made,  many  a  bit  of  fool¬ 
ishness,  destined  to  end  in  life-long  bitterness, 
would  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  many  a  mar¬ 
riage  that  was  in  danger  of  beginning  in  a 
wrong  way  would  be  put  right.  These  things 
are  often  at  the  root  of  unhappy  married  life 
and  are  fruitful  of  divorce. 

The  Christian  Register  is  an  exemplar  of 
the  hospitable^  spirit  of  Boston  Unitarianism, 
as  here  witness : 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  find  the  grounds 
for  a  most  convincing  argument  against  the 
polity  and  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Unitarianism  has  no  more  resolute  and  vigor¬ 
ous  opponent.  Between  the  two  churches  a 
great  gulf  is  fixed  which  cannot  be  passed 
without  a  change  of  mind  and  heart  which 
amounts  to  a  moral  revolution.  But  whenever, 
as  happened  with  the  session  of  the  Pan -Pres¬ 


byterian  Alliemce  at  Washington,  the  adherents 
of  that  system  begin  to  recite  the  glories  of 
their  faith,  we  heartily  assent ;  for  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  of  some  noble  kinds  of  liberty  John 
Calvin  and  his  followers  have  been  sturdy 
advocates  and  defenders.  Their  creed  turned 
inward  upon  loving  hearts  and  tender  con¬ 
sciences  has  sometimes  been  an  instrument  of 
torture.  But,  when  facing  outwardly  over 
against  human  arrogance  and  tyranny,  it  has 
rat  the  iron  of  justice  into  the  blood  of  heroes. 
Without  the  tonic  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
old  oonnti^  and  the  new,  modem  societv  would 
be  less  virile  and  less  righteous.  Although 
we  are  not  of  it,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  good 
that  has  come  out  of  it. _ 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  gives  a  paragraph  to 
one  of  the  religious  incidents  of  the  day,  here 
in  our  great  city: 

Six  evangelists  who  proclaimed  themselves 
divinely  inspired  and  chosen  of  God  to  warn 
the  world  that  the  second  appearance — in  the 
literal  sense — of  Christ  on  earth,  is  at  hand, 
spoke  last  night  to  thousands  of  curious  people 
who  filled  six  halls  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  speakers  represented  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  twelve  men  who  attained  some 
prominence  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1828 
were  Apostles,  as  Peter  and  Paul  were  sent,  to 
herald  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  reign 
here  on  earth  over  the  righteous.  Evangelist 
G.  Lewis,  a  stout,  well  groomed  man,  who 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  walked  out  of  a 
smart  Fifth  avenue  club  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
stretched  his  arms  out  toward  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  which  filled  Carnegie  Hall  at  8  o’clock 
and  cried :  “I  testify  to  yon  that  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  imminent — start¬ 
lingly  imminent.  There  is  nd  reason  why  all 
who  are  here  now  should  not  be  alive  when  he 
comes!’’  There  was  no  stir  in  the  audience. 
It  seemed  that  he  reminded  no  one  of  his  con¬ 
ception  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  signs  fore¬ 
told  in  the  Bible — wars  and  mmors  of  wars, 
dissension  in  Church  and  state,  false  prophets 
— all  these,  he  said,  had  appeared  and  had  been 
recognized. 

The  Methodist  Magazine  gives  the  folio <ving 
account  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Cnyler  before  the 
New  York  Preachers’  Meeting: 

As  we  sit  in  that  remarkable  assembly,  the 
New  York  Preachers’  Meeting,  we  note  care¬ 
fully  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  of  feeling 
there.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  observe  recently 
the  striking  effect  of  an  address  delivered  by 
IDr.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler  along  the  lines  of  the 
old-time  power  of  the  days  of  the  gone- by. 
It  was  a  most  superb  audience.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  old  man  the  speaker  is!  What  a  nervous 
little  bundle  of  whalebone,  raw  ride  and  hickory 
withes!  How  his  noble  soul  burned  at  white 
heat!  What  waves  of  amens  swept  over  that 
sympathetic  audience!  How  tremendously  he 
stirred  and  moved  them !  Who  could  believe 
he  was  anything  but  a  Methodist?  And  tem¬ 
peramentally,  of  course,  he  is.  Long  may  the 
Lord  spare  him  to  us !  Though  he  cannot  hear, 
he  can  easily  make  other  people  hear,  and  give 
them  something  well  worth  hearing. 

The  Interior  notes  that  a  Cincinnati  daily 
gives  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Curtis  of  Mount 
Auburn  Presbyterian  Church  credit  for  restor¬ 
ing  harmony  between  the  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  street  railway  companies : 

Dr.  Curtis  was  drawn  naturally  into  this 
work  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  of 
his  church  are  employes.  In  an  interview  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  hearty  commendation  both 
of  the  men  and  of  the  President  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  The  men,  he  says,  are  intelligent, 
manly,  interested  in  the  comfort  of  the  patrons, 
and  safe.  Mr.  Kilgour.  the  President,  was 
always  courteous  and  friendly  to  the  men  who 
visited  him.  “I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first 
sharp  or  bitter  exchange  of  words,  and  we 
have  always  left  the  ofiBce  with  a  handshake.” 

The  success  of  a  minister  in  Cincinnati,  in 
bringing  employers  and  employes  to  mutual 
acquaintance  and  therefore  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  casts  a  hopeful  light  upon  the  future  of  the 
labor  problems.  Just  men  will  always  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  plain  facts.  The_  chief 
defect  in  the  working  of  the  labor  unions  is 
that  demagogues,  smart  fellows  who  have  but 
little  moral  principle,  obtain  leadership.  They 
can  best  magnify  their  importance  and  secure 
their  hold  by  precipitating  conflict.  They  get 
the  glory  and  the  pay  while  the  rank  and  file 
and  their  families  do  the  suffering.  Whatever 
aid  Dr.  Curtis  has  had,  has  been  from  work¬ 
ingmen  of  character  and  principle. 
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REBUILDING  THE  WALLS  OF  JERU¬ 
SALEM. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  as  we  have  already 
seeo,  once  formed  the  last  half  of  a  volame 
of  which  onr  Book  of  Ezra  was  the  opening 
portion.  Unlike  that  portion,  this  book  is 
written  entirely  in  Hebrew,  and  those  sections 
which  are  unquestionably  by  Nehemiah  are  of 
marked  purity  of  language  and  style.  These 
characteristics  make  it  not  difficult  (apart  from 
internal  evidence)  to  separate  from  Nehemiah ’s 
own  work  those  parts  of  the  book  which  are 
not  from  his  pen. 

All  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  (i.  1-vii. 
5)  are  of  this  undoubted  character.  There  is 
no  manner  of  question  that  Nehemiah  wrote 
them.  Then  follows  a  document  (vii.  6-73a), 
which  Nehemiah  tells  us  he  found  and  adopted. 
(It  was  copied  in  its  proper  historical  place, 
Ezra  ii.,  by  the  compiler  or  editor  of  the  work 
Ezra-Nehemiah. )  Next  comes  a  long  passage 
(vii.  73b-x.  39),  evidently  from  one  hand,  and 
bearing  strong  marks  of  Ezra’s  method  and 
point  of  view.  Though  partly  written  in  the 
first  person  (x.  30-39),  it  is  certainly  not  Nehe¬ 
miah  who  speaks  here,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Ezra  is  the  author. 
Chapter  xi.  resumes  Nehemiah ’s  narrative, 
though  not  immediately  where  it  left  off  in 
vii.  6.  Nehemiah’s  entire  work  has  evidently 
not  been  preserved  here.  Chapter  xii.  1-26  is 
a  genealogical  table  reaching  (verse  22)  down 
to  the  reign  of  Darius  Persian,  that  is,  Darius 
Codomannus,  who  began  to  reign  in  336  B.C. 
(a  hundred  years  after  Nehemiah),  and  under 
whom,  in  332,  the  Persian  empire  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Jaddna,  who 
was  high  priest  at  that  time  (verse  22),  was 
the  great-great-grandson  of  Eliashib,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Nehemiah  (verses  11,  12,  compare 
iii.  1).  This  piece,  if  any  part  of  it  was 
written  by  Nehemiah,  could  not  have  come 
from  his  hand  in  its  present  form.  From  xii. 
27  to  the  end  of  the  book  is  Nehemiah’s.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  consecutively  in  the 
English  Bible  the  portions  here  attributed  to 
Nehemiah,  and  afterward  the  portion  attributed 
to  Ezra,  to  recognize  that  they  were  by  differ¬ 
ent  hands.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  book 
are  from  public  registers  or  genealogical  tables, 
and  have  evidently  suffered  from  errors  of 
copyists. 

After  the  insight  into  Nehemiah’s  character 
which  our  last  Lesson  gave  us,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  only  waited  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  The  opportunity 
soon  came.  A  little  later  in  that  same  twen¬ 
tieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (444  B.C. ),  as 
Nehemiah  was  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office  (ii.  1),  the  king  observed  the  sadness  of 
his  countenance  and  asked  the  reason.  Nehe¬ 
miah,  though  startled  by  the  question  (vs.  2) 
— not  from  timidity,  but  because  he  realized 
the  importance  of  the  moment — was  ready  with 
his  reply  (vs.  3).  The  king,  having  enquired 
further,  and  having  been  answered  by  Nehemiah 
with  the  wisdom  invoked  by  ejaculatory  prayer 
to  God  (vs.  4),  gave  him  the  longed-for  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  set  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  on  foot.  In  answer  to  Nehemiah’s 
request,  not  only  was  an  armed  escort  given 
him,  with  letters  of  commendation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  but  also 
an  order  for  the  timber  needed  for  the  walls 
and  for  other  purposes  (vss.  7-9). 

Arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the  first  step,  even 
before  bringing  his  embassy  to  the  knowledge 

f  the  authorities,  was  to  survey  the  walls 


and  see  in  what  condition,  precisely,  the  city 
was  (vss.  12-16).  Nehemiah  found  the  walls 
lying  utterly  in  ruins,  such  repairs  as  had 
perhaps  been  begun  after  Ezra’s  arrival  having 
been  almost  immediately  stopped.  Calling 
together  a  general  assembly  of  priests,  nobles, 
rulers,  and  citizens  (vs.  16),  he  urged  the 
immediate  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  assembly  thereto  by  the  recital  of  the 
evident  tokens  of  God’s  good  pleasure  which 
in  his  own  experience  he  had  received  (vss. 
17,  18).  The  enterprise  was  at  once  taken  up 
(chapter  iii. ),  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and 
covert  opposition  of  the  neighboring  governors 
of  Samaria,  Ammon,  and  the  Arabian  tribes 
(vs.  19).  The  work  was  apportioned  out  to 
different  families  or  groups  or  guilds,  of 
which  that  of  the  priests,  headed  by  Eliashib 
the  high  priest,  was  the  most  important  (iii. 
1-32.  This  chapter  is  full  of  interesting,  though 
often  obscure  topographical  indications,  and 
well  repays  careful  study  by  those  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  help  that  accurate  local  knowledge 
gives  to  historic  study). 

The  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
work  was  carried  on  aroused  into  open  hostil¬ 
ity  the  covert  opposition  of  the  Samaritan  gov¬ 
ernor  (iv.  1,  2,  compare  Ezra  iv.  4,  6,  6,  7,  9, 
10,  events  which  occurred  at  three  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Return).  His 
only  weapon  still,  however,  was  ridicule.  He 
dared  not,  in  view  of  the  king’s  marked  protec¬ 
tion,  openly  act  against  the  Jews;  he  could 
only  try  to  so  dishearten  the  people  that  they 
would  of  their  own  accord  give  over  the  work. 
In  this  he  was  seconded  by  Tobiah,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ammon  (Neh.  iv.  2,  3).  But  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Nehemiah’s  prayer  (vss.  4,  6),  the 
sneers  of  these  enemies  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  one-half  of 
the  wall  actually  approached  completion  (vs.  6). 

THE  LESSON. 

Nehemiah  iv.  7-18. 

Golden  Text.  — Watch  and  pray.  — Matt.  xxvi. 
41. 

Verses  7,  8.  But  now  at  last  the  hostility 
of  these  enemies  could  be  no  longer  subdued. 
A  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  not  only  the 
three  governors  already  mentioned,  but  by 
other  tribes,  to  fight  against  Jerusalem  and 
prevent  the  full  completion  of  the  work. 

Verse  9.  This  verse  strikes  the  keynote  of 
all  Nehemiah’s  story :  prayer  and  labor;  watch¬ 
ing  and  prayer.  A  watch  was  kept  up  against 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  the  rebuilding 
still  went  on.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture, 
apparently,  that  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  was  written 
to  inspire  and  strengthen  the  nation,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  were  at  work  upon  the  wall. 

Verse  10.  The  use  of  the  word  Judah  here 
seems  a  little  puzzling.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  there  were  hired  laborers  for  the 
heavier  work,  under  the  Jews  (that  is  Judah)  as 
overseers.  These  hearers  of  burdens,  who  car¬ 
ried  away  the  rubbish,  the  refuse  from  the 
old  walls,  were  evidently  aliens.  The  amount 
of  this  rubbish  (ii.  14)  was  very  great.  Though 
one-half  the  wall  was  nearly  finished  (verse  6) 
through  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  the  spirit  of  these  alien  work¬ 
ers  had  flagged  long  before  they  had  finished 
the  preparatory  work  on  the  other  half,  so  that 
there  was  danger  that  with  all  their  good  will 
the  Jews  would  not  be  able  to  finish  the  wall 
before  their  enemies  were  upon  them. 

Verse  11.  This  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
the  expectation  of  the  enemies  themselves, 
who  intended  to  steal  a  march  upon  them  and 
surprise  them  in  the  midst  of  their  work. 
This  much,  at  least,  Nehemiah  tells  us  that  he 
surmised.  Who  the  adversaries  were  we  have 
in  part  learned  (Introduction;  see  verses  7  and 
ii.  10,  19).  Sanballat  the  Horonite  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Samaritans.  He  afterwards  became 


father-in-law  of  the  grandson  of  Eliashib  the 
high  priest  (xiii.  28),  and  the  institutor,  by 
his  means,  of  that  Samaritan  worship  of  God 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (compare  John  iv.  20)  which 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  Sanballat  had 
at  his  command  a  Persian  force  (verse  2)  which 
was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  Pales¬ 
tine.  Tobiah  was  governor  of  Ammon,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  He  had  originally  been  a  page 
at  the  Persian  court  (hence  he  is  called  the 
servant,  ii.  19),  and  he  was  at  this  time  allied 
by  marriage  with  some  of  the  nobles  of  Judah 
(vi.  18),  and  afterward,  like  Sanballat,  with 
the  high  priest  himself  (xiii.  4,  6).  Geshem, 
the  Arabian  (called  Gashmu  vi.  7),  was  an 
emir,  or  chief,  of  some  Arabian  tribes,  and 
seems  to  have  brought  other  tribes  with  him 
into  this  alliance  (verse  7). 

Verse  12.  This  verse  is  a  puzzle  to  trans¬ 
lators.  Something  is  evidently  lost  from  it, 
and  the  missing  words  are  supplied  by  various 
translators,  ancient  and  modern,  according  to 
their  notion  of  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The 
Authorized  and  the  Revised  Versions  differ 
essentially;  neither  is  very  intelligible.  A 
very  authoritative  French  translator  gives. 
But  when  the  Jews  [those  dwelling  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  of  the  Return]  who  lived  near  them  [the 
enemy]  came  from  all  tides  to  say  unto  us  up  to 
ten  times.  Come  home  with  us!  Then  set  I,  etc. 
verse  13.  In  other  words,  the  country  folk, 
aware  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  came 
repeatedly  to  warn  those  of  their  neighbors 
who  had  been  hired  to  work  upon  the  wall 
of  the  risk  they  were  running,  and  urge  them 
to  give  up  the  work  and  seek  their  own  safety. 
Other  translators,  on  the  other  hand,  under¬ 
stand  the  passage  to  mean  that  these  country 
Jews,  being  friendly,  brought  needed  advices 
of  the  enemy’s  movements. 

Verse  13.  The  text  is  corrupt  here;  some 
words  have  fallen  out  of  the  first  clause  which 
does  not  tell  what  or  whom  Nehemiah  set  in 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  space  behind  the  wall,  or 
why  he  set  it  or  them,  there,  in  the  most 
sheltered  spots.  In  the  more  dangerous  spots, 
the  uncovered  places,  he  set  the  people  after  their 
families,  each  little  clan  by  itself,  armed.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  engines  and  munitions  of 
war  were  placed  ready  for  their  use  in  the 
sheltered  places  first  mentioned. 

Verse  14.  This  expression,  the  nobles  and 
the  rulers  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  seems  to  be 
the  equivalent  for  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  nation.  There  was  not,  as  yet,  that  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Elders,  which  afterward  became  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  but  the  governor  (in  later  times  the 
high  priest)  called  in  case  of  need  such  an 
assembly  as  this  (compare  Ezra  x.  7;  ii.  16,  ix. 
38,  xi.  1).  The  nobles  and  the  rulers,  probably 
deputies  (margin),  under  officers  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  realm,  chosen  from  among  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  (V.  7,  viii.  6,  etc. ),  heads  of  the  parent 
houses  (vii.  71,  compare  Ezra  ii.  68),  and 
princes  (ix.  38,  xi.  1),  are  represented  as  shar¬ 
ing  with  the  governor  in  the  ruling  of  the 
nation.  Here  Nehemiah,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  encourages  these  rulers  by  reminding 
them  of  the  power  of  God,  adding  in  this  case 
the  natural  stimulus  of  their  responsibility 
toward  the  nation. 

Verses  15,  16.  Nehemiah’s  active  measures 
became  known  to  the  enemy,  and  proved  to 
them  that  their  plans  were  discovered.  Hence¬ 
forth  they  kept  quiet,  and  the  work  went 
on  as  before,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  half  of  the  force  was  kept  under  arms, 
while  the  other  half  went  on  with  the  building. 
It  was  this  half  which  was  under  the  rulers, 
namely,  all  the  house  of  J udah  which  builded  on 
the  wall-,  this  part  of  verse  17  properly  belongs 
to  verse  16. 

Verses  17,  18.  This  verse  properly  begins 
with  And  they  that  bare  burdens.  What  follows  is 
a  figurative  expression,  perfectly  natural  under 
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the  oircnmetancee,  and  explained  by  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

The  builders  were  armed  with  swords,  and 
probably  had  their  spears  within  reach,  in 
case  that  he  that  sounded  the  trumpet  gave  the 
alarm,  at  Nehemiah’s  command.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  quiet  of  the  enemy  was  by  no 
means  trusted. 

Chapter  iii.  shows  how  great  and  large  the 
work  was  (vs.  19).  It  took  in  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  ancient  city  (compare  vii.  4). 
The  necessity  for  Nehemiah’s  order  is  there¬ 
fore  evident.  His  absolute  confidence  in  God 
must  have  been  encouraging  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  Our  God  shall  fight  for  us.  Far  from 
making  him  relax  his  vigilance  or  suffer  less 
urgence  in  the  work  of  rebuilding,  Nehemiah’s 
trust  in  God  rather  nerved  him  to  greater 
vigilance  and  more  arduous  effort.  This  is 
the  lesson  of  this  passage  for  to-day.  The 
more  convinced  we  are  of  the  power  and  the 
favor  of  God  toward  us,  the  more  active  shall 
we  be  in  our  effort,  the  more  vigilant  in  our 
watch,  and  the  more  earnest  in  our  i)rayer8. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XLVI. — The  Farewell  Discourses. 

John  xiii.  31-xvii.  26. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in 
the  whole  Bible.  They  contain  the  last  in¬ 
structions  of  a  teacher  to  his  disciples,  the 
injunction  of  a  soldier  dying  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  those  who  are  to  carry  on  his  cam¬ 
paign,  the  intimate  words  of  a  friend  to  his 
beloved  companions.  They  have  been  the  com¬ 
fort  and  inspiration  of  Christians  in  all  ages. 

We  study  them  to-day  as  a  whole  rather  than 
in  detail.  Jesus  comforts  his  sorrowing  disci¬ 
ples,  who  seem  at  last  to  understand  that  he  is 
to  leave  them,  by  telling  them  that  he  but 
goes  before  to  make  a  place  for  them.  Tour 
faith,  he  says,  in  the  God  of  the  Jews,  Jeho¬ 
vah,  is  firm  and  unshaken ;  now  believe  in  me. 
He  does  not  leave  them  alone  in  their  inex¬ 
perience  to  battle  with  the  world  and  its  evil 
without  a  guide,  without  the  comfort  of  the 
divine  presence.  He  promises  “another  Com¬ 
forter”  to  abide  with  them,  with  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  forever.  The  bodily  and  personal  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  could  influence  comparatively 
few ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  could  work  on  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  He  has  been  God  mani¬ 
fest  and  working  in  men,  as  Jesus  was  God 
manifest  in  man.  Neither  the  individual  nor 
the  Church  realizes  what  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
and  would  do,  if  hearts  were  fully  receptive. 
A  heart  or  a  church  filled  with  frivolity, 
blinded  by  pride  and  selfishness,  absorbed  with 
lower  things,  cannot  know  what  the  Spirit  is. 
Men  like  Drummond,  Paton,  Moody,  show  us 
what  the  Spirit  can  do  for  a  willing  and  re¬ 
ceptive  soul. 

God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  without  measure. 
His  extent  is  only  limited  by  the  human  capac¬ 
ity  to  receive  him.  He  shall  teach  all  things 
respecting  the  divine  life.  He  shall  remind  us 
constantly  of  Jesus’  promises,  teaching  us  to 
apply  them  to  our  daily  life.  He  shall  bear 
witness  of  Christ. 

In  a  little  while  Christ  would  be  no  longer 
present  with  his  disciples.  They  lamented  his 
death,  but  he  assures  them  that  he  is  all  that 
he  has  claimed  to  be,  and  will  keep  all  the 
promises  he  has  made.  Christ  promises  to  his 
disciples  that  out  of  tribulation  shall  come  joy. 
He  does  not  promise  to  keep  men  from  trouble, 
but  to  turn  their  trouble  into  rejoicing.  This 
is  distinctly  a  Christian  idea.  Other  religions 
or  philosophies  try  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble, 
ignore  it,  defy  it,  refuse  it.  The  Christian 
bravely  bears  it,  because  it  is  the  Father’s 
will,  and  lol  Christ’s  promise  holds  good, 
peace  comes,  and  joy  which  the  world  cannot 
take  away. 


«THE  PROBLEM  UF  BETTER  LESSONS," 
AGAIN. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  by  Rev.  E.  Blakeslee. 
Editor  Evangelist; 

Allow  me  first  to  thank  you  for  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s  article  on  The 
Problem  of  Better  Lessons,  in  your  issue 
of  September  21.  I  fully  appreciate  the  kindly 
feeling  with  which  he  writes,  and  regret  that 
while  agreeing  with  many  of  his  statements  I 
can  hardly  accept  them  all.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  the  substance  of  the  article  is  not  more  in 
line  with  its  title,  for  just  now  there  is  nothing 
more  important  to  Sunday-schools  than  the 
right  solution  of  the  lesson  problem,  and  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  views  on  that  subject  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  interest.  But  beyond  some  brief  refer¬ 
ences  to  certain  improvements  made  or  hoped 
for  in  the  International  lessons  in  imitation  of 
the  better  methods  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
lessons,  and  the  implied  expectation  that  fur¬ 
ther  help  may  arise  from  the  co-operation  advo¬ 
cated,  there  is  in  this  article  no  hint  as  to  how 
this  problem  can  be  solved. 

In  frankly  admitting  the  deplorable  results 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  the  prevailing  sys¬ 
tem,  the  article  does,  however,  render  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  the  cause  of  reform,  since  im¬ 
provement  can  be  expected  only  where  the  need 
of  it  is  seen.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend.  The  upholders  of  this  system  must  of 
course  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of 
things  described,  since  it  is  through  their 
conviction  that  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  land 
must  stand  together  “at  all  costs”*  in  support 
of  the  International  lessons,  that  the  children 
are  suffering  “for  lack  of  something  that  might 
be  given  them  through  an  ideal  Sunday- 
school.”  The  writer  gently  chides  the  friends 
of  these  lessons  because  of  their  occasional 
undue  zeal  for  “uniformity,”  which  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  only  ‘  ‘  incidentally  convenient  and 
profitable.”  The  far  greater  value  of  these 
lessons  is  found  in  the  sense  of  Christian 
“unity”  fostered  by  their  use.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  see  how  any  measure  of  incidental 
profit  and  convenience,  or  even  of  superficial 
interdenominational  unity,  can  justify  the  re¬ 
tention  of  a  system  under  which  “uncounted 
thousands  of  the  Church’s  children  are  .  .  . 
growing  up  into  a  warped'and  narrowed  spir¬ 
itual  manhood.  ’  ’  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
severest  indictment  ever  made  against  the  In¬ 
ternational  system.  That  it  should  come  from 
a  devoted  champion  of  that  system  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  significant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  appreciation  of  the  “educa¬ 
tional  merit”  and  “intrinsic  advantage”  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  lessons,  one  might  suppose 
that  he  would  do  as  so  many  others  have  done, 
and  urge  the  use  of  these  lessons,  not  indeed, 
as  forming  a  perfect  system,  which  no  one 
claims,  but  as  a  step,  at  least,  in  the  right 
direction.  The  reason  for  not  doing  this  is 
found,  apparently,  in  his  classification  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools  into  “strong”  and  “weak,”  with 
the  implication  that  most  schools  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
just  what  he  means  by  these  terms.  So  far  as 
one  can  judge,  “strong”  schools  are  those  in 
which  the  sound  educational  methods  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  system  can  be  employed; 
“weak”  schools,  those  in  which  defective  and 
irrational  principles,  such  as  confessedly  under¬ 
lie  the  International  system,  must  be  used  as  a 
concession  to  inferior  capacities. 

How  this  distinction  pleases  the  great  body  of 
Sunday-schools,  we  do  not  know.  It  certainly 
involves  the  assumption  that  correct  principles 


*The  New  .Jersey  teachers  .  .  .  are  a  unit  in  their 
conviction  that  the  Sunday-schools  of  America  must 
stand  toeether  at  ail  costs,  and  that  no  separate  course, 
independent  of  the  International  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  to  divide  their  forces.  E.  M.  Ferguson,  in  the 
New  Jersey  Sunday-school  Messenaer,  Nov.  1898,  p.  10. 


and  methods  of  study  are  not  applicable  to  the 
great  mass  of  children  but  only  to  the  favored 
few.  No  position  could  be  more  indefensible. 
In  the  sense  meant,  there  are  no  “strong”  or 
“weak”  Sunday-schools  any  more  than  strong 
or  weak  secular  schools.  Every  school, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country,  well  disciplined  or  not,  is  benefited 
by  sound  educational  methods,  and  harmed  by 
unsound.  There  are  no  schools  in  which  the 
better  methods  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  lessons 
cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  Failure  in  the 
use  of  these  lessons  commonly  results  from  the 
attempt  to  teach  them  in  the  International 
fashion  rather  than  in  their  own  fashion,  and 
thus  forcibly  illustrates  the  pernicious  effects 
of  a  wrong  method.  They  are  now  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  all  sorts  of  schools,  from  missions 
in  Alaska  and  India  to  college  Bible  classes  in 
America,  and  from  classes  of  state  prison  con¬ 
victs  to  church  schools  on  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  and  Copley  Square,  Boston.  The  need 
of  good  methods  is,  indeed,  greatest  in  schools 
that  have  the  smallest  number  of  thoroughly 
equipped  teachers,  since  a  skilful  teacher  can 
in  some  measure  overcome  the  inherent  defects 
of  a  bad  method,  but  a  poor  one  cannot.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bible  Study  Union 
lessons  have  so  often  been  the  salvation  of  poor 
teachers,  giving  them  success  in  their  work 
instead’of  failure,  and  joy  instead  of  humilia¬ 
tion. 

But  the  most  important  feature''of  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  article  is  his  expression  of  a  desire  for 
co-operation  in  Sunday-school  work.  Here  1 
wholly  agree  with  him.  In  this  connection 
reference  to  a  bit  of  personal  experience  may 
be  pardoned.  My  first  step  toward  bringing 
my  own  lesson  plans  before  the  public  nearly 
ten  years  ago  was  to  submit  them  to  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  International  lesson 
committee  for  presentation  to  that  body.  This 
brother  examined  the  proposed  lessons  with 
some  care,  and  said  that  personally  he  thought 
they  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  lessons,  but  that  the  committee  had 
no  sympathy  with  such  methods  of  study,  and 
it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  them.  We  have  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
authority  for  saying  that  because  of  “the  defec¬ 
tion  of  a  respectable  section  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  Sunday-schools  from  the  International 
ranks”  to  the  Bible  Study  Union  ranks,  the 
committee,  as  seen  in  their  later  lesson  out¬ 
lines,  now  view  this  matter  differently ;  but  no 
one  probably  w^ll  deny  that  their  position  ten 
years  ago  was  as  above  stated. 

The  brother  who  gave  me  this  information 
also  said  that  the  only  way  to  get  such  lessons 
into  use  would  be  to  publish  them,  and  let 
them  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits.  If  they 
were  really  better  than  the  others  they  would 
succeed,  if  not,  they  would  fail.  I  took  his 
advice;  and  with  the  invaluable  but  freely 
rendered  aid  of  many  others  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  better  methods  of  Bible  study,  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  at  great  labor  and  expense 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  recognized 
position.  I  have  repeatedly  been  charged  with 
making  a  wanton  attack  on  the  International 
system  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  correct  this  impression  by 
the  above  statement  of  facts  now  first  made 
public.  Did  space  permit,  I  might  mention 
several  other  attempts  to  secure  co-operation 
between  these  two  systems  of  study,  every  one 
of  which  has  met  with  rebuff  from  our  Inter¬ 
national  friends. 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  article,  then,  is  noteworthy 
as  the  first  expression,  so  far  as  I  know,  of 
even  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  recognized 
leader  in  the  International  ranks  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
system.  As  such  we  welcome  it.  But  not  only 
from  the  above  statements  but  also  from  his 
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own  presentation  of  the  case,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  failure  in  the 
past  lies  wholly  with  those,  who,  as  he  says, 
“have  met  the  advocates  of  independent  lessons 
with  a  solid  front,  and  have  refused  to  listen 
to  their  very  reasonable  arguments  in  favor  of 
graded  Bible  teaching. ’*  The  history  of  these 
refusals  is  a  painful  one,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated.  But  so  long  as  any  body  of  people 
maintain  such  an  attitude  toward  any  lessons 
which  they  do  not  themselves  use,  the  way  to 
co-operation  with  them  is  not  open.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  article  indicates  a 
change  in  this  regard. 

The  principal  hindrance  to  the  unity  desired 
will  probably  arise  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  uniform  lessons  as 
the  basis  of  co-operation.  Most  of  our  Inter¬ 
national  friends  apparently  consider  this  essen¬ 
tial  ;  we  do  not.  Their  regard  for  this  idea 
as  the  creation  of  the  International  Association 
leads  them  to  magnify  its  importance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  united  work  for  the  Sunday-school. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  best  method  of  study  avail¬ 
able  twenty- five  years  ago.  But  times  have 
changed.  The  demand  for  better  methods  is 
now  irrepressible ;  and  if  the  association  stands, 
as  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers  and  scholars,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to,  and  as  it  certainly  ought  to  stand,  for 
the  best  good  of  the  Sunday-school  and  not  for 
a  particular  method  of  study,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  encourage 
any  methods  that  will  help  to  secure  that  end. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Ferguson’s  invitation 
of  the  “advocates  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Lessons’’  to  the  International  county  conven¬ 
tions  on  a  platform  of  “unity  .  .  .  in  the  midst 
of  lesson  diversity’’  is  most  commendable.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  indicate  more 
fully  the  nature  of  this  unity ;  but  it  must,  of 
course,  include  opportunity  for  a  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  lesson  systems  and  methods,  in 
place  of  the  exclusive  presentation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  one  system.  This  limitation  in  the 
scope  of  the  International  meetings  in  the  past 
has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate.  It  has 
driven  away  from  them  multitudes  of  people 
who  are  weary  to  death  of  having  the  old  chaff 
beaten  over  and  over  again  at  such  gatherings, 
and  have  asked  in  vain  why  a  discussion  of 
new  methods  was  tabooed  in  them. 

Furthermore,  if  such  unity  is  possible  in 
“county  conventions,’’  why  not  in  all  conven¬ 
tions?  There  is  nothing  probably,  that  would 
benefit  Sunday  school  work  more  than  the  new 
ideas  and  breadth  of  vision  which  would  result 
from  the  opening  of  these  convention  doors  to  a 
full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  largest  and 
widest  interests  of  the  Sunday-school,  without 
regard  to  any  particular  lessons.  The  friends 
of  the  Bible  Study  Union  lessons  would  gladly 
join  in  such  discussions.  They  will,  as  desired 
by  Mr.  Ferguson,  “prove  to  the  friends  of 
Sunday-school  unity  that  this  unity  (of  effort 
for  the  best  good  of  the  Sunday  school)  may 
subsist  in  the  midst  of  lesson  diversity’’  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  is  offered  them  by  their 
International  friends.  They  believe  that  such 
unity  would  help  greatly  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  better  lessons,  and  will 
heartily  co-operate  in  it.  Why  cannot  Mr. 
Ferguson  begin  this  good  work  in  his  own 
state  and  local  conventions  during  the  coming 
year?  _ 

Mrs.  Shaw  tells  of  a  visit  to  the  Huntsville, 
Tex.,  penitentiary,  where  there  are  an  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  Mexican  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  seventeen  members  each.  One  poor  old 
Mexican  had  a  page  from  a  state  convention 
program,  with  pictures  of  the  officers,  pasted 
on  the  fiy-leaf  of  his  Spanish  Bible.  Five  new 
members  were  received.  The  new  chaplain 
and  his  wife  are  very  earnest. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

Living  Bread. 

Nov.6.  Our  daily  bread.  Luke  11:1-3. 

7.  Bread  from  heaven.  Ex.  16 ;  11>15 ;  Ps.  78 ;  23-25. 

8.  Not  by  bread  alone.  Matt.  4 : 14. 

9.  Perishable  meat.  Isa.  55:1-3. 

10.  My  meat  is  to  do  His  will.  John  4  :  27-34. 

11.  The  bread  of  God.  John  6 : 41-51. 

12.  Topic.— The  living  Bread.  John  6;  26-35. 

A  petition  for  daily  bread  takes  up  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  com¬ 
monly  repeated.  Of  its  sixty  six  words,  seven 
voice  man’s  appeal  to  God  for  aid  in  the  battle 
for  bread.  This  petition  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  position  it  occupies  as  for  the  proportion 
of  words  it  contains.  “Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  ’’ 
is  immediately  followed  by  “Give  ns  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  ’  ’  The  former  is  as  wide  as 
God’s  universe,  and  as  high  and  holy  as 
heaven.  The  latter  deals  with  lowly  toil. 
There  is  inspiration  in  remembering  that  the 
same  Christ  who  dignified  toil  by  being  a  car¬ 
penter,  rendered  it  devout  by  praying  for  its 
success.  Rightly  conceived,  and  sublimely 
fought,  the  battle  for  bread  has  much  to  do 
with  the  coming  of  the  king  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  kingdom.  Character,  not  comfort, 
is  the  great  end.  We  go  to  bleak  Scotland,  not 
balmy  Samoa,  for  leaders  in  thought  and 
action.  Goo  both  in  his  world  and  Word  is 
ever  teaching  men  that  he  is  their  unfailing, 
as  well  as  mighty  helper,  in  every-day  toil. 
Soil,  sunshine,  and  seed  are  from  him.  We 
too  readily  forget  that  the  Rainbow  is  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  that 
“seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail.’’  God 
fed,  as  well  as  led,  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 
Christ  fed  the  multitudes,  commanded  that 
food  be  given  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  breakfast  for  his  discouraged  Apos¬ 
tles  by  the  shores  of  Galilee.  God  backs  our 
prayers  with  his  promises.  Over  against 
human  petition  stands  divine  pledge. 

Much  of  the  confiict  between  Christ  and  the 
Jews  turned  on  the  question  whether  the 
battle  for  bread  should  be  supreme  or  subordi¬ 
nate.  Christ  sought  a  kingdom,  they  sought 
a  king.  Their  conditions  of  coronation  were 
simple  and  definite.  Their  throne  was  ready 
for  the  man  who  would  wield  victorious  power 
and  dispense  lavish  bounty.  At  the  very 
threshold  of  his  ministry  these  two  questions 
of  bread  and  material  power  met  him.  “Com¬ 
mand  that  these  stones  be  made  bread,’’  “All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me,’’  was  the  way  the  devil  put 
them  in  the  wilderness.  After  and  because 
Christ  fed  the  multitude,  they  determined  to 
take  and  make  him  their  king,  even  by  force. 
“Sir,  give  me  this  water  that  I  thirst  not, 
neither  come  hither  to  draw,’’  shows  that  the 
woman  at  the  well  did  not  then  realize  her 
deepest  need.  The  battle  rages  now  where  it 
raged  then.  To  get  men  to  realize  that  they 
are  vastly  more,  and  have  something  infinitely 
better  than  bodies  is  the  issue  to-day.  To 
arouse,  and  satisfy  soul  hunger  is  the  sublime 
work  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  They  are  not 
indifferent  to,  but  refuse  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
question  of  bread.  The  same  Christ  who 
taught  us  to  pray,  ‘  ‘  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,  ’  ’  declared  also,  ‘  ‘  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  ’  ’  His  ministry  might  begin,  but 
it  could  never  end  with  the  body. 

In  the  fourth  and  sixth  chapters  of  John, 
Christ  deals  with  man’s  deepest  needs.  The 
imagery  is  bread  and  water,  because  without 
these  man  cannot  live.  These  are  necessities, 
all  else  is  luxury.  In  each  chapter  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  word  living.  Christ  is  not 
simply  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  he  is 


the  living  bread  and  the  living  water.  He  both 
gives  and  sustains  life.  He  contrasts  the 
manna  which  nourished  only  the  body  with 
the  living  bread  which  sustains  the  soul.  “Your 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
are  dead.  ’ ’  “I  am  the  lii'ing  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  forever. ’’  “Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
life.’’  “Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perish - 
eth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall 
give  unto  yon.’’  Christ  made  the  spiritual 
and  the  eternal  supreme,  the  material  and  the 
temporal  subordinate.  Do  you  follow  Christ 
or  the  world  at  this  point? 

“No-license”  is  written  on  the  banners  of 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Endeavorers.  The  eleven 
unions  in  the  county  will  have  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee. 

A  twenty-round  prize-fight  between  two 
notorious  toughs,  scheduled  for  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Scranton,  Penn.,  was  prevented  by 
the  action  of  the  local  Endeavor  Union,  which 
called  the  attention  of  the  sheriff  to  the  matter. 


The  formation  of  a  National  Choir  to  sing 
at  the  World’s  Convention  next  year  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  very  successfully.  Already  upwards 
of  three  thousand  volunteers  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  _ 

As  many  as  ninety  press  correspondents  have 
been  appointed  to  keep  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  with  information 
about  the  Convention.  The  papers  reached  by 
the  present  staff  number  nearly  six  hundred. 

Among  a  great  host  of  interesting  features  of 
the  Convention  program  efforts  will  be  made 
to  arrange  for  children’s  services,  conducted  by 
visiting  Endeavorers,  in  London’s  Sunday- 
schools  on  Sunday  afternoon  (July  15,  1900). 

A  new  departure  will  be  the  delivery,  at  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  of  a  series  of 
“Messages  of  the  Churches.”  It  is  intended 
that  these  shall  be  messages  to  Endeavorers, 
and  invitations  for  their  delivery  are  being 
addressed  to  several  denominational  leaders  of 
world-wide  renown. 

“The  Dead-Prayer  Office”  is  a  decided  hit  as 
a  Convention  topic,  and  Miss  Sadie  Clegg  told 
what  it  meant  at  the  Ninth  District  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  “I’m-afraid-to-do  any¬ 
thing  Endeavorers,”  “Easily-offended  Endeav¬ 
orers,”  and  “I’ll-try  Endeavorers”  were 
pictured  by  three  speakers.  The  program  was 
packed  with  capital  features. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Meyer,  President  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  planning  an  extensive  tonr 
among  British  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  Unions,  holding  mass  meetings,  the  object 
being  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  the  young 
people  and  present  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement. 

Another  of  the  oldest^  and  stanchest  friends 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  has  gone 
to  his  reward.  Mr.  William  H.  Pennell,  who 
died  in  Portland,  Me.,  September  13,  is  known 
the  world  around  as  the  first  signer  of  the  first 
constitution  of  the  first  society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  Well  does  his  former  pastor  remem¬ 
ber  the  eventful  evening  when  the  constitution 
was  first  presented  to  the  Williston  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  when  he  led  the  way,  saying  to  his 
Sunday-school  class,  “Come  on,  boys;  I’ll 
sign  the  pledge  if  you  will,  ’  ’  and  then  and 
there  affixed  his  signature  to  the  familiar  prom¬ 
ise  which  begins,  “Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  strength.” 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

A  SLUMBER  SONG. 

FOR  THE  FISHERMAN’S  CHILD. 

Henry  van  Dyke  D.D. 

Furl  your  sail  my  little  boatie, 

Here's  the  harbor,  still  and  deep, 

Where  the  dreaming  tides,  instreaming. 

Up  the  channel  creep. 

See  the  sunset  breeze  is  dying. 

Hark,  the  plover  landward  flying. 

Softly  down  the  twilight  crying 
“Come  to  anchor  little  boatie 
In  the  port  of  Sleep.” 

Faraway,  my  little  boatie. 

Roaring  waves  are  white  with  foam ; 

Ships  are  striving,  onward  driving. 

Day  and  night  they  roam. 

Father’s  at  the  deep  sea  trawling. 

In  the  darkness  rowing,  hauling. 

While  the  hungry  winds  are  calling; 

“Grod  protect  him,  little  boatie. 

Bring  him  safely  home !  ” 

Not  for  you,  my  little  boatie. 

Is  the  tide  and  weary  sea. 

You’re  too  slender  and  too  tender. 

You  must  rest  with  me. 

All  day  long  }  ou  have  been  straying 
Up  and  down  the  shore,  and  playing. 

Come  to  iKtrt,  make  nodelaying  ! 

Day  is  over,  little  boatie. 

Night  falls  suddenly. 

Furl  your  sail,  my  little  boatie. 

Fold  your  wings,  my  tired  dove. 

Dews  are  sprinkling,  stars  are  twinkling 
Drowsily  above. 

Cease  from  sailing,  cease  from  rowing; 

Rock  upon  the  dream-tide,  knowing 
Safely  o’er  your  rest  are  glowing. 

All  the  night,  my  little  boatie. 

Harbor-lights  of  love. 

—Scribner’s  Maoaziiie. 
HOW  YOUNO  MEN  MAY  SUCCEED. 

Samuel  Sloau,  the  great  railway  magnate, 
struck  the  right  keynote  in  the  following 
words  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post: 

“I  know  of  no  better  guide  for  the  young 
man  who  wants  to  steer  clear  of  failure  than 
the  Bible.  The  good  old  Book  has  lost  none  of 
its  helpfulness  in  the  on-rolling  of  the  cen¬ 
turies,  and  is  to-day  the  best  chart  extant  for 
the  youthful  voyager  on  life’s  stormy  sea.  It 
is  the  custom  of  some  men  to  sneer  at  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  but  they  are  not  the 
men  who  have  attained  the  greatest  heights  in 
either  business  or  society.  Let  a  young  man 
study  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible  and  acquaint 
himself  with  its  naked,  strenuous  truth,  and 
he  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  his  every-day  life. 

“Fortified  by  a  sound,  moral  self-training,  the 
young  business  man  of  to-day  will  never  know 
the  real  bitterness  of  failure,  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  go  down  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  will  be  to  such  a  young  man  a  perpetnal 
wonder.” — American  Messenger. 

LOST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  MEN. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Uncle  Everett  took  the  tape  measure  from 
mamma’s  work  basket  ‘‘to  get  the  dimensions 
of  Ted's  new  trousers,”  he  said.  Ted  did  not 
know  what  the  long  word  meant,  but  when 
he  saw  the  pleased  look  on  his  uncle’s  face,  he 
was  sure  it  must  mean  something  very  com¬ 
plimentary. 

Grandmamma  smiled  and  readjusted  her 
glasses  as  she  looked  at  the  little  fellow  arrayed 
for  the  first  time  in  his  new  suit. 

‘‘Yon  are  a  little  man  now,  Teddie, ”  she 
said,  and  Ted  felt  very  important.  What  lit¬ 
tle  boy  does  not  feel  important  the  first  time 
he  puts  on  trousers? 

But  Miss  Minerva,  who  had  come  to  make 
mamma’s  new  black  silk  dress,  laughed,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘‘O,  dear  me,  how  dreadfully  dimin¬ 
utive  they  are !  ’  ’  and  Teddie  knew  by  her  look 
-that  that  long  word  meant  nothing  compli¬ 


mentary.  Miss  Minerva  had  a  way  of  taking 
people  down,  especially  little  men  and  women. 

Ted’s  sister  Olara,  two  years  older  than  he, 
led  him  to  the  long  mirror  in  the  parlor, 
where  he  could  see  himself  in  his  new  suit. 
How  pleased  he  was,  and  how  be  strutted  about 
with  his  bands  in  his  pockets! 

‘‘Ton’ll  never  look  like  a  girl  again,  Teddie 
dear,”  Olara  said.  Teddie’s  hair  was  very 
thick  and  curly,  and  some  not  very  discerning 
persons  bad  asked  him  if  he  was  a  girl  or  a 
boy. 

On  this  greatest  occasion  of  Ted’s  life,  his 
good  mamma  allowed  him  to  sit  up  an  hour 
later,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  the  new  trousers 
were  hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair  near  the 
window  where  he  could  see  them  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

You  may  be  very  sure  he  awoke  very  early, 
and  jumped  out  of  bed  without  delay  to  get 
into  his  new  garments  and  go  out  doors  to  play 
with  the  boys.  But  lo  and  behold,  the  precious 
trousers  were  not  to  be  seen !  Everybody  in 
the  house  was  aroused  and  search  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  property  was  begun.  Poor  Ted!  Those 
were  his  only  trousers,  and  he  lived  in  a  small 
village  where  nobody  sold  boy’s  clothes.  There 
were  two  stores  on  the  main  street  and  there 
seemed  to  be  everything  else  for  sale  in  them, 
but  the  one  thing  Ted  wanted  that  morning 
was  not  there. 

Yon  may  be  sure  it  was  no  easy  matter  for 
Ted  to  put  on  dresses  like  a  girl  again,  after 
having  been  presented  to  the  boys  and  all  his 
friends  as  a  really  and  truly  boy.  But  he 
must  either  return  to  those  old  despised  gar¬ 
ments,  that  had  been  rolled  up  in  a  bundle  to 
be  carried  to  Mrs.  Murphy’s  three-year  old 
boy,  or  go  to  bed  and  stay  until  his  mamma 
could  go  to  town  and  buy  him  another  pair  of 
trousers.  Of  the  two  evils,  Ted  chose  what  he 
considered  the  less,  and  went  back  to  bed. 

Before  Uncle  Everett  ate  his  breakfast  he 
made  a  hand-bill  and  tacked  it  on  the  outside 
of  Ted’s  door,  ‘‘Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen— A 
pair  of  new  Scotch  tweed  trousers,  belonging 
to  Ted  Grant.  Any  one  returning  the  same, 
or  giving  any  information  regarding  them,  will 
be  liberally  rewarded.  ’  ’  Then  he  went  into 
Ted’s  room  and  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  talked 
in  such  a  way  that  even  Teddy  couldn’t  help 
laughing.  Uncle  Everett  was  always  particu¬ 
larly  funny  when  the  children  were  troubled, 
that  kind  of  fun  that  cheered  their  little  hearts 
and  made  them  forget  their  trials. 

Hours  went  bv  and  the  missing  article  was 
not  found.  Papa  said  it  could  not  have  strayed 
away,  because  clothes  were  never  known  to 
walk  off  without  somebody  inside  of  them, 
and  how  could  the  trousers  have  climbed  down 
from  the  chair  back  and  run  away?  There  was 
but  one  solution  to  the  mystery.  They  must 
have  been  stolen.  But  there  certainly  had 
been  no  burglars  in  the  house  or  other  things 
would  have  been  missing.  Who  could  be  the 
thief?  that  was  the  question  before  the  house. 

It  was  not  a  bit  pleasant  for  a  boy  like  Ted 
to  lie  in  bed  in  the  day-time  when  other  boys 
were  having  fun  and  Mike,  the  gardener,  was 
raking  the  leaves  into  great  piles.  Ted  had 
expected  to  help  Mike  with  his  own  little  rake, 
and  let  the  school  boys,  as  they  went  by,  see 
him  in  his  new  suit. 

It  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  big  tears  came  into  Ted’s  eyes  as  he 
peeped  through  the  window  curtain  and  saw 
Mike  at  his  work.  As  he  looked  he  heard 
Mike  call  out  all  at  once,  ‘  ‘  Hurrah,  hurrah ; 
if  here  isn’t  the  little  chap's  trousers  in  this 
pile  of  leaves!”  and  sure  enough  Mike  had 
them  on  his  rake  and  held  them  up  high  in  the 
air. 

‘‘Sure  and  indade  how  did  they  ever  get  out 
of  the  window  and  into  that  pile  of  leaves  I 
raked  up  last  night?  Begorra,  I’m  afraid  that 


it  is  bewitched  they  are,  ’  ’  and  Mike  looked 
almost  frightened. 

But  papa  solved  the  mystery.  In  front  of 
Ted’s  window  was  a  large  tree  where  some 
tame  squirrels  had  their  nest.  They  often  ran 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  porch  to  get  the  nnts 
Ted  threw  out  to  them.  Ted  had  stuffed  his 
pockets  with  chestnuts,  of  course — who  ever 
heard  of  pockets  with  nothing  in  them?  The 
squirrels  had  found  it  out,  of  course,  how 
could  chestnuts  be  so  near  and  squirrels  not 
know  it?  They  had  skipped  across  the  window 
sill  when  Ted  was  asleep,  had  dragged  the 
trousers  out  of  the  open  window,  and  after 
rifiing  the  pockets  of  the  chestnuts  had 
dropped  the  trousers  into  the  leaves.  There 
were  the  marks  of  the  squirrel’s  little  teeth 
about  the  pocket  holes. 

Mamma  soon  darned  these,  however,  and 
Ted  with  great  delight  put  on  his  recovered 
property. 

‘  ‘  We  must  ‘  reward  Mike  liberally,  ’  yon 
know,”  said  Ted.  ”  That’s  what  Uncle 
Everett  promised  in  his  notice,  and  Mike  found 
them  all  right.” 

Mamma  smiled  and  said,  ‘‘I’ll  tell  you  what 
will  reward  Mike  just  to  his  mind,  Ted ;  there 
is  a  big  fat  pumpkin  pie  on  the  pantry  shelf ; 
you  may  carry  it  out  to  him  to  take  home  for 
his  dinner.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Ah !  ”  said  Mike,  as  he  took  the  pie  from 
Ted’s  hands,  ‘‘I’m  that  glad,  that  1  can’t  be 
afther  half  telling  yon,  that  I  was  the  one  to 
find  the  missing  property  and  get  the  liberal 
reward.  But  those  squirrels  are  mighty  know¬ 
ing  creeturs,  Ted,  and  you  had  better  not  leave 
your  trousers  near  the  open  window  again, 
when  your  pockets  are  full  of  chestnuts.  ’  ’ 

TRUTHFULNESS. 

Begin  by  training  your  boy  to  tell  the  truth. 
Use  every  motive  of  shame  and  praise  to  in¬ 
spire  him  with  this  courage.  Teach  him  to 
scorn  to  tell  a  lie.  Explain  to  him  the  value 
of  a  promise ;  explain  it  to  him  with  solem¬ 
nity.  Tell  him  that  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
honor,  never,  for  any  consideration,  breaks  his 
word.  Teach  him  this  by  example  as  well  as 
precept  or  your  words  may  play  upon  his  ear 
and  never  reach  hie  heart.  Truth  and  honesty 
then  are  the  fundamental  parte  of  a  great  char¬ 
acter,  and  these  qualities  can  most  effectually 
be  taught  in  childhood.— Miss  Edgeworth. 

A  MISSION  ROMANCE. 

‘‘Is  it  worth  our  while  to  hold  the  meeting 
to-night,  do  yon  think?”  asked  a  Londoner  of 
his  friend  one  raw  December  night  in  1856. 

‘  ‘  Perhaps  not,  ’  ’  answered  the  other,  ‘  ‘  but  I 
do  not  like  to  shirk  my  work,  and  as  it  was 
announced,  some  one  might  come.” 

‘‘Come  on,  then.”  said  the  first  speaker. 
‘‘I  suppose  we  can  stand  it.” 

That  night  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents,  but  the  meeting  of  the 
English  Missionary  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  was  held,  in  spite  of  the 
elements,  in  a  bright-lighted  chapel  in  Covent 
Garden.  A  gentleman  passing  by  took  refuge 
from  the  storm,  and  made  up  half  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  listened  to  a  powerful  plea  for  the 
North  American  Indians  in  British  Columbia. 

‘‘Work  thrown  away?”  grumbled  the  Lon¬ 
doner,  as  they  made  their  way  back  to  Regent 
Square. 

‘  ‘  Who  knows  ?’  ’  replied  the  missionary.  ‘  ‘  It 
was  God’s  Word,  and  we  are  told  that  it  shall 
not  fall  on  the  ground  unheeded.  ’  ’ 

Was  it  work  thrown  away? 

The  passer-by,  who  stopped  in  by  accident, 
tossed  on  his  couch  all  night,  thinking  of  the 
horrors  of  heathenism,  of  which  he  had  heard 
that  night  for  the  first  time.  In  a  month  he 
had  sold  out  his  business,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  mission  work  among  the  British  Columbian 
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Indians,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 

About  thirty-five  years  afterward  we  found 
him,  surrounded  by  “his  children,”  as  he 
loves  to  call  them,  the  centre  and  head  of  the 
model  mission  station  of  the  northwest  coast, 
an  Arcadian  village  of  civilized  Indians.  It  is 
the  romance  of  missions. 

The  missionary  referred  to  is  William  Dun¬ 
can,  missionary  to  the  Metlakahtla  Indians. — 
Exchange.  _ 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

OCTOBER  WOODS. 

Ida  Whipple  Benham. 

The  forest  has  opened  the  chestnut  burrs. 

And  the  nuts  fall  lazily,  two  and  three ; 

The  squirrel  chatters,  the  partridge  whirs. 

And  the  red-capped  woodpecker  bores  bis  tree. 

Oh,  lightly  and  lightly  the  birch  leaves  float. 

Like  golden  butterflies  loosed  in  spring ; 

And  bright  as  the  sails  of  a  fairy  boat 
The  walnut  leaves  take  wing. 

Now  come,  now  come,  far  down  the  lane 
The  asters  beckon,  the  robins  call  I 
The  shrunken  brook  grows  broad  again. 

And  leaps  in  a  laughing  waterfalL 
Over  the  style,  and  over  the  bridge, 

Adown  the  path  where  the  meek  cows  stray. 

By  glen  and  hollow  and  windy  ridge 
Let  ns  follow  the  woodland  way. 

See !  how  the  inarvelow  c-loth  of  gold— 

A  Tyrian  tapcetry  woven  fine— 
if'idc  as  we  wander  is  still  unrolled. 

Ilvstling  under  your  feet  and  mine! 

The  breath  of  the  woodland  is  joy  to  breathe— 

The  mingled  odors  of  leaf  and  flower. 

And  clustering  fruit  where  the  wild  vines  wreathe 
The  oak  tree’s  mossy  tower. 

Softly  into  the  vistaed  wood 
Through  painted  windows  the  sunbeams  smile ; 

The  hushed  winds  walk  in  pensive  mood 
Down  many  a  solemn  Giothic  aisle. 

The  golden  clouds  hang  low  in  air, 

W rapped  in  their  folds  the  late  sun  rest ; 

And  the  tall  trees  stand  as  if  in  prayer 
With  their  beards  upon  their  breasts. 

—Christian  Observer. 

ANTS. 

Dear  Conductor  :  When  we  go  to  the  village 
by  what  is  known  as  the  “Creek  road,”  we 
pass  along  a  little  trout  creek  bordered  by 
tag-alders ;  on  one  side  of  the  creek  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  hill  covered  with  great  tall  hemlocks, 
on  the  other  a  bit  of  level ;  then  the  road, 
which  lies  against  a  rocky  hill ;  on  this  level 
we  pass  between  two  mounds,  built  by  ants. 

They  have  been  there  a  great  many  years, 
no  one  knows  just  how  long.  They  are  coni¬ 
cal  in  shape,  the  larger  one  measures  ten  feet 
in  circumference  and  three  feet  from  base  to 
apex;  the  smaller  one  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
circumference. 

Here  and  there  on  the  mounds  are  bits  of 
green  grass  growing.  Through  round  doorways 
the  ants  run  in  and  out  continually,  their  red 
coats  and  jet  black  bodies  shining  in  the  sun. 
These  mound  builders  are  quite  large,  though 
not  the  largest  of  the  ants. 

The  very  largest  ant  lives  in  decayed  wood, 
it  is  jet  black,  and  is  called  the  carpenter. 

Some  ants  live  under  fiat  stones  and  tunnel 
in  the  ground ;  when  the  stone  is  turned  over, 
they  scatter  in  every  direction  taking  their 
larvae  with  them. 

The  very  smallest  ant  is  red,  and  comes  in 
through  cracks  and  crevices  some  hundreds  in 
a  procession,  marching  straight  for  the  pantry, 
where  they  rule  completely  for  several  days ; 
until  they  suddenly  walk  out  to  return  at  their 
own  will.  Another  invader  is  the  common 
black  and  red  ant.  It  comes  in  at  the  front 
door  single  file,  across  the  dining-room  fioor 
to  the  pantry,  and  into  the  sugar  box  or  any 
other  sweet  that  can  be  found.  They  like 
honey  dew,  which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of 
plant  lice.  On  plants  with  lice  I  generally  find 
ants,  too.  A  sweet  cherry  tree  thal  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  lice  also  had  its  colony  of  ants ;  a 


mulberry  tree  and  thistle  the  same.  Ants 
tend  the  plant  lice  much  the  same  as  people  do 
their  cows.  Leda  W.  Chacb. 

Lawkencbville,  Pa. 

THB  CATHEDRAL  FLT. 

The  importance  of  little  things  is  proverbial. 
Many  writers  and  many  preachers  have  sought 
to  show  what  is  the  “power  of  the  feeble.  ” 
The  coral  insect  in  the  sea  has  built  up  won¬ 
derful  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  white  ant  erects  nest  hills  which  aston¬ 
ish  the  African  traveler.  But  some  of  the 
members  of  the  insect  world  are  agents  of  de¬ 
struction  only.  One  of  these  has  proved  to 
be  the  pest  of  the  glorious  cathedral  which 
made  famous  the  name  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  its  architect.  Every  visitor  to  Winches¬ 
ter  Cathedral  comes  away  impressed,  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  did,  with  its  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  beauty  and  majesty. 

I^One  of  the  grandest  features  of  this  cathedral 
is  the  timber  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  first  specimen  in  this  country 
of  a  vaulted  roof.  The  grand  and  graceful 
vaulting  and  groining  of  this  part  of  the 
cathedral  has  always  commanded  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  architects.  The  inner  timbers  are  of 
oak,  the  outer  of  pitch  pine.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  roof 
was  gradually  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
a  worm  in  the  oaken  beams.  The  insect  caus¬ 
ing  this  sad  havoc  is  the  “Sirex  gigas.  ”  It  is 
while  it  is  in  the  grub  state  that  the  mischief 
is  done.  The  timbers  are  eaten  away  till  they 
look  like  a  honeycomb. 

A  workman  secured  several  grubs,  and  also  a 
chrysalis,  which  was  carefully  preserved,  and 
developed  into  an  insect  one  and  three-fourths 
inches  long,  of  the  wasp  shape,  with  a  long 
ovipositor,  or  organ  for  boring  the  wood  for 
the  deposit  of  the  eggs. 

The  grand  roof  has  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
at  considerable  cost,  and  with  much  skill  and 
labor.  — Selec  ted. 

A  French  observer  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  bubonic  plague  is  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  by  fieas.  As  the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  he  afilrms  that  fieas  taken  from 
infected  rats  can  communicate  the  disease  to 
healthy  rats,  which  in  their  turn  become  cen¬ 
tres  of  infection. 

WALTZING  MICE. 

The  Japanese  have  a  queer  little  domestic 
animal — a  black  and  white  mouse  with  pink 
eyes.  The  peculiarity  of  this  breed  of  mice  is 
that  when  other  baby  mice  are  just  beginning 
to  walk,  these  are  beginning  to  waltz ;  and 
they  keep  up  their  waltzing  the  greater  part  of 
their  waking  hours  all  their  life. 

If  several  mice  are  put  together,  they  often 
waltz  in  couples;  sometimes  even  more  than 
two  join  in  the  mad  whirls,  which  are  so  rapid 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  heads  from  tails. 
If  the  fioor  of  their  cage  is  not  smooth,  they 
actually  wear  out  their  feet,  leaving  only 
stumps  to  whirl  on.  These  remarkable  whirls 
seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  waltzing  mouse 
as  midair  somersaults  to  the  tumbling  pigeon. 

An  upright  peg  forms  a  convenient  pivot  for 
these  Japanese  pets,  “but  even  without  this 
guide,”  says  Natural  Science,  “  they  would  not 
in  several  minutes  cover  an  area  larger  than  a 
dinner  plate,  and  they  easily  spin  under  a 
tumbler.” — Youth’s  Instructor. 

A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  iBruce. 

CHAPTER  XXL  CONTINUED. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Richmond  sat  at  their  table 
at  the  Beau  Rivage  waiting  for  the  tardy  pair. 
When  they  appeared  she  thrilled  with  pride 
and  self-gratulation. 

*Oopyrii(ht.  1899.  By  Mart  Bright  Bruok. 


“It  was  these  loves  of  roses  that  delayed 
us,”  Maud  explained.  “You  don’t  know, 
mamma,  how  oddly  the  din  of  this  room 
sounds  outside;  for  all  the  world  like  bees 
swarming  to  the  dish  of  tin  pans.  ” 

“An  Englishman  would  say  that  American 
bees  are  in  majority  judging  by  the  pitch  of 
the  buzz.  ’  ’  Cunningham  said  this  with  a 
consciously  English  modulation. 

“Aw — aw,  I  say,”  mimicked  Maud,  and 
laughed.  They  all  laughed.  It  was  so  easy  to 
be  amused  when  they  were  so  happy.  Mrs. 
Richmond’s  spirits  were  above  high  water 
mark. 

Smiling  the  while,  Cunningham  had  opened 
the  New  York  paper.  Suddenly  he  started  and 
turned  pale  to  greenness. 

‘  ‘  Harry,  ’  ’  exclaimed  Maud,  laying  her  hand 
on  his,  “what  is  it?” 

He  shook  her  hand  off,  rose,  and  left  the 
room  still  holding  the  paper. 

“Don’t  let  us  make  fools  of  ourselves,”  said 
Mrs.  Richmond  to  Maud  in  an  icy  even  tone. 
“In  cases  of  sickness  or  death  people  don’t  act 
like  that.  Keep  calm.  ’  ’ 

But  not  minding,  Maud  rose  hastily  and 
followed  her  husband. 

‘  ‘  Harry,  darling,  tell  me  what  it  is,  ’  ’  she 
pleaded  when  she  found  him  by  the  window  in 
their  room,  still  spellbound  by  the  paper. 

‘  ‘  Read  it,  ’  ’  he  said  hoarsely,  ‘  ‘  since  you 
must  know  it.  ’  ’ 

She  read:  “  ‘Complete  failure  of  Charles 
Richmond  and 'Company.  ’  I  don’t  believe  it! 
It  isn’t  true!”  she  gasped,  beginning  to  cry 
piteously. 

“ Don’t, dear, don ’ t,  ”  he  said,“but  try  to  read 
this  letter  from  Elizabeth.  It  will  tell  more.  ” 

“What  does  the  paper  say?  I  can’t  read  it.” 

“It  says  the  failure  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there’s  no  dishonor.  It  speaks  highly 
of  your  father,  and  all  that ;  but  everything  is 
to  be  given  up,  house,  everything.  Don’t  cry 
so,  child.  What  I  can’t  understand  is  the 
papers  saying  it  has  been  pending  for  months, 
and  I  never  suspected  it.  ’  ’ 

“Neither  has  anybody,  ”  sobbed  Maud.  “Read 
Bessie’s  letter,  I  can’t.” 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read : 

“Myd.vrling  sister;  Your  cablegram  has 
taken  away  my  breath !  And  you  are  actually 
married !  How  thankful  we  are  that  poor, 
dear  mamma  is  better,  and  how  anxious  to 
know  just  how  she  is!  How  doubly  hard  for 
her,  ill  and  suffering,  to  bear  the  dreadful 
news  that  poor  papa  has  failed !  Oh,  I  wonder 
if  our  dreadful  letters  foretelling  it  made  her 
ill — brought  on  trouble  with  her  heart.  Papa, 
as  though  he  had  not  enough  besides,  is  worry¬ 
ing  for  fear  this  is  true — and  again,  for  fear 
the  letters  did  not  get  to  you  in  time — that  is, 
before  you  were  married.  I  am  sure  they  did, 
for  I  have  counted  over  and  over  the  time  it 
takes  and  compared  dates  while  you  have 
been  on  the  mountain.  Papa  feels  that  if  the 
letters  did  get  to  you,  Harry’s  insisting  on 
marriage  when  mamma  was  ill  was  a  proof  of 
his  deep  devotion.  I  tell  you  this  because 
papa  can’t  write  to-day.  Papa  says,  tell 
mamma  not  to  think  of  coming  home — alas, 
home!  He  says  it  would  do  no  good,  and 
mamma  would  feel  it  more  here.  You  must 
do  just  as  he  wishes,  it  is  all  we  can  do.  Oh, 
Maud,  you  don’t  know  how  shattered  he  is,  but 
so  noble,  and  so  gentle  and  patient— it  breaks 
my  heart.  Clark  and  dear  old  Jane  are  our 
good  angels,  and  the  Dales  are  sweetness  and 
sympathy  embodied.  I  know  yon  will  write 
comforting  letters  to  dear  papa.  Give  a  sister’s 
love  to  Harry.  Tell  mamma — oh,  what  can  I 
say  to  comfort  her,  except  that  we  will  com¬ 
fort  her  all  we  can.  Wishing  yon  both  joy 
unbounded.  Your  most  loving  sister, 

Bessie.  ’  ’ 

“How  cruel  to  forget  mamma,”  cried  Maud 
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Starting  np,  as  she  heard  the  door  slowly  opened. 
‘  ‘  This  will  kill  her.  ’  ’ 

“I  think  not,”  said  Cunningham  coolly. 

The  next  minute  Mrs.  Richmond  and  Maud 
were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“You  know,  mamma?” 

“Yes,  I  saw  a  paper.” 

“What  can  Bessie  mean,  mamma?”  Maud  de¬ 
manded,  choking  back  her  tears  and  handing 
her  Bessie’s  letter.  “She  says  she  and  papa 
wrote  and  warned  us,  but  they  didn’t,  did  they? 
Did  they,  Harry?” 

Harry  gnawed  his  lip  but  was  silent. 

With  face  half  hidden  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  heaving  chest,  Mrs.  Richmond  was  read¬ 
ing  Bessie’s  letter. 

“What  can  she  mean,  mamma?”  Maud  wailed 
raising  her  tear-blistered  face.  Her  husband 
noticed  how  ugly  even  a  pretty  woman  can  be 
made  by  excessive  crying. 

“Could  those  missing  letters  account  for  it?” 
he  asked,  slowly. 

‘  ‘  I  am  convinced  now,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Richmond, 
meeting  his  eyes  without  flinching,  “that  some 
letters  have  miscarried.  They  might  easily  miss 
one  in  such  a  God-forsaken  place  as  Beaten- 
berg.” 

“I  think,”  he  said,  his  voice  vibrating  with 
suppressed  rage,  “that  the  rural  charms  of  the 
place  attracted  you  less  than  I  imagined.  I 
thought  it  was  only  lucky  chance  that  favored 
my  slender  purse.  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t — catch  your  meaning,”  said  the 
mother-in-law. 

“It  is  plain  enough.  I  hope  there  has  been 
no  mutual  misunderstanding.  /  certainly  never 
represented  my  income  as  other  than  modest. 
Mr.  Richmond  waived  explanations.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  insist  upon  them  this  autumn.  It  is 
a  pity  I  delayed  so  long.  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  understand,”  faltered  Maud. 

“It’s  not  hard  to  understand,  ”  said  Cun¬ 
ningham,  not  to  her,  but  to  her  mother.  “I 
was  never  forced  to  tliink  much  about  money, 
beyond  what  it  would  bring,  till  last  May. 
Then  that  scoundrel  Fitzgerald  made  way  with 
a  large  investment  of  mine  and  also  of  my 
sister’s.  As  the  bulk  of  my  property  was — as 
I  supposed — safe  in  preferred  stock  of  the  X. 
Y.  and  Z.  railroad,  it  seemed  useless  to  in¬ 
trude  this  little  unpleasantness  upon  you.  And 
indelicate — as  it  was  Mr.  Richmond,  more 
especially  yourself,  who  recommended  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  to  us  as  broker.” 

Mrs.  Richmond  winced  visibly  and  Cunning¬ 
ham,  seeing  it,  went  on  more  easily. 

“I  had  some  government  bonds  to  tide  me 
over  my — as  I  believed — temporary  embarrass¬ 
ment.  ” 

Cunningham’s  quiet,  business-like  statement 
sounded  to  his  wife  the  very  essence  of  manly 
frankness.  To  his  mother  in-law’s  ears  there 
was  a  ring  of  retaliation,  of  insolence.  And 
his  eyes  that  never  left  hers  narrowed  and 
seemed  to  hold  her  gaze  in  spite  of  herself. 

“If  the  railroad  stocks  were  safe  I  should 
still  have  a  fair  competence,  ’  ’  he  continued, 
always  addressing  Mrs.  Richmond.  “You 
have  known  of  course,  of  the  shameless  mis¬ 
management  of  the  road  those  months  past. 
You  have  only  to  read  the  papers  to  know  of 
the  prodigious  ‘railroad  steal,’  that  has  ruined 
stockholders  by  the  score.  ’  ’ 
t  While  he  still  spoke  with  composure  his  color 
was  becoming  more  and  more  like  tallow — and 
his  mouth  seemed  too  dry  and  stiff  for  easy 
articulation.  Maud  tightened  her  hold  on  his 
arm.  Her  mother  clutched  her  shoulder  with 
painful  intensity. 

‘  ‘  The  evening  those  two  letters  were  missed,  ’  ’ 
Cunningham  went  on,  ‘  ‘  my  mail  was  heavy  in 
a  double  sense.  ’  ’  A  gleam  of  his  white  teeth 
indicated  an  attempt  to  smile.  “I  got  word 
from  my  lawyer  and  others  that  all  was  np 
with  my  investments— in  short  that  I  was 


ruined,  after  a  pretty  black  night.  I  was  up 
before  daylight,  resolved  to  start  at  once  for 
New  York  to  see  what  could  be  done.  What 
followed,  you  know.  No  gentleman  could 
force  his  personal  difficulties  upon  a  lady  ‘in 
extremis,'  or  allow  his  affianced  wife  to  find 
herself  without  a  lawful  protector  in  a  strange 
land.  Since  our  marriage  I  have  delayed  dis¬ 
closures  out  of  respect  to  your  daughter’s 
honeymoon  and  your  own  convalescence. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  acquit  myself  of 
blame  or  responsibility.” 

‘  ‘  Dearest,  ’  ’  cried  Maud,  breaking  the  par¬ 
alyzing  spell  that  had  possessed  her  and  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  about  him,  “I  love  you  a  hundred 
times  more  than  ever  for  the  noble,  consider¬ 
ate,  unselfish  way  you  have  acted.  I  don’t  care 
if  we  are  both  poor,  I  don’t  care  where,  or  how 
I  live  as  long  as  we  belong  to  each  other.  Be¬ 
ing  poor  won’t  change  our  love  except  to  make 
it  purer  and  stronger.  Can  it— will  it— shall 
it,  my  dear,  dear,  dear  husband?” 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  Had  they  been 
alone  the  young  man  might  have  risen  at  least 
for  the  nonce  to  the  girl’s  level  of  sentiment. 
As  it  was,  he  caught  the  green  gleam  in  his 
mother-in  law’s  eyes,  a  look  like  a  cat’s  that 
finds  it  has  captured  not  a  bird,  but  a  bat. 

The  two  glared  at  each  other  over  the  girl’s 
bright  drooping  head. 

“You  are  enduring  this  double  shock  surpris¬ 
ingly  well,  considering,  ’  ’  he  said  bitingly. 

“A  mother  thinks  nothing  of  herself  when 
she  sees  her  child  sacrificed.” 

“Yon  took  the  risks,  madam.  We  seem  to 
have  taken  mutual  risks.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  Harry!  Oh,  mamma!”  Maud  almost 
screamed.  “Don’t  talk  so.  Don’t  look  so. 
Harry,  hold  me,  love  me.” 

Mrs.  Richmond’s  much  vaunted  diplomacy 
should  have  served  in  this  crisis  in  the  life  of 
her  idolized  child.  But  her  Nemesis  had  been 
too  swift  and  pitiless.  The  lash  of  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  tongue,  the  galling  of  the  net  of  her 
own  spreading,  roused  her  to  a  fury  that  over¬ 
mastered  every  faculty.  Her  frame  quivered, 
her  face  was  distorted,  her  voice  brittle  with 
passion. 

‘  ‘  Brute,  ’  ’  she  cried.  ‘  ‘  Brute,  as  well  as 
imposter.  Look  at  that  child,  your  wife  of  not 
a  fortnight.  Listen  to  her  words  of  blind  trust 
and  devotion !  See  her  tremble,  and  cling  and 
plead!— and  yon  repulse  her!  Monster!” 

She  would  have  snatched  Maud  from  him, 
but  she  clung  to  him  the  closer. 

*  ‘  Madam,  ’  ’  said  Cunningham,  waving  her 
off  with  one  arm,  supporting  Maud  with  the 
other,  “answer  me  one  question  and  let  us  end 
this  interesting  family  scene.  Did  yon,  or  did 
you  not  get  Mr.  Richmond’s  and  Bessie’s  let¬ 
ters  the  evening  before  our  marriage  was  pre¬ 
cipitated?” 

“Precipitated!  Who  precipitated  it  but 
yourself?  Did  I?  Did  I  propose  it,  or  hint  at 
it? — or  did  that  innocent  child?” 

“I  am  answered.  We  are  quits. ” 

The  next  morning  the  party  of  three  started 
for  Vevay.  A  well-bred,  prosperous  looking 
party ;  no  one  to  see  them  could  suspect  the 
scenes  of  yesterday. 

So  lives  cave  in  and  make  no  outward  sign. 
Those  three  could  never  be  the  same  again.  It 
was  “masks  off”  yesterday;  to-day  they  wear 
them  again,  but  they  know  they  are  masks. 

(TV)  be  continued). 


ANOTHER  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

An  interesting  account  of  one  of  Baltimore’s 
charities  is  given  by  the  Baltimore  Sun : 

‘  ‘  A  novel  idea  in  the  manner  of  training  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  frugal  and  industrious  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  Thirtieth  street  and  Remington  ave¬ 
nue,  Northern  Annex.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  Junior  Republic.  Miss  Ellen  O.  White,  as¬ 


sistant  matron,  originated  the  plan,  and  with 
her  sister.  Miss  Mary  I.  White,  a  teacher  of 
the  asylum,  and  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  and  the  trustees,  it  was  put 
into  operation,  at  first  on  a  small  scale. 

“The  Misses  White  began  making  asylum 
currency  of  pasteboard,  the  pieces  representing 
all  the  denominations  of  money  in  circulation. 
This  ‘money’  is  locked  up  carefully,  and  is  held 
as  much  a  treasure  as  the  real  article.  Bach 
girl  inmate  was  hired  by  the  week.  Experts 
were  paid  |1  a  week  and  others  according  to 
their  usefulness,  the  lowest  pay  being  25  cents. 
Every  Saturday  night  the  children  were  paid 
off  and  told  to  be  careful  with  the  ‘money,  ’  and 
were  given  cotton  bags  to  keep  it  in.  They 
were  then  made  to  pay  for  everything  wanted 
— clothes,  shoes,  stockings  and  other  wearing 
apparel,  candy,  cake  and  other  extras,  with 
the  exception  of  lodging  and  meals,  which  were 
given  free.  By  this  means  the  children  began 
to  be  careful  with  their  clothes  and  only 
sought  extras  according  to  their  means. 

“It  soon  became  evident  that  some  were  more 
inclined  to  save  than  others,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  to  make  all  save.  The  children 
were  divided  into  ‘rich  people’  and  ‘paupers.’ 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  ‘paupers’ 
became  more  careful.  In  addition  to  the  regu> 
lar  expenses  the  teachers  keep  account  of 
behavior,  and  when  a  child  is  bad  something  is 
taken  off  the  wages,  and  if  she  is  good  some¬ 
thing  is  added.  This  also  has  a  good  effect. 

“The  punishment  received  by  a  ‘pauper’  is 
as  follows:  A  special  table  is  arranged  in  the 
dining-room,  called  the  ‘pauper’  table,  and  at 
this  the  ‘paupers’  receive  their  food.  A  black¬ 
board  is  kept  in  the  dining- room  with  the 
names  of  the  ‘paupers’  upon  it.  If  they  need 
clothes  they  are  given  old  garments  and  told  to 
patch  them  up.  ‘  Paupers’  do  not  remain  long 
in  that  class.  The  ‘pauper’  family  changes 
from  time  to  time,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
out  of  seventy-two  children  being  in  the  class 
at  the  same  time.  Another  punishment  placed 
upon  a  ‘pauper’  is  that  she  is  compelled  to  go 
to  bed  early  and  is  not  permitted  to  sit  up 
at  night  with  the  rich  girls.” 

PESCILINGS  FROM  SARATOGA. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey. 

Saratoga  has  never  been  seen  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  during  the  summer  now  past  for 
we  have  had  little  or  no  hot  weather.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks,  the 
air,  while  freighted  with  oxygen  and  the  sweet 
odor  of  the  pines,  is  entirely  free  from  all 
noxious  or  hurtful  exhalations.  The  crowd  of 
summer  visitors  has  filled  to  overfiowing  the 
hotels,  boarding  bouses  and  this  well-known 
sanitarium  of  Dr.  Strong. 

The  fame  of  Saratoga’s  mineral  waters  does 
not  wane  as  the  years  go  by.  Indeed  the 
Hathorn,  Patterson,  Congress  and  Lincoln 
Springs  are  growing  in  popular  favor  every 
year.  They  are  shipped  to  all  sections  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world.  The  analysis  of  the 
more  than  fifty  different  springs  shows  medici¬ 
nal  ingredients  suited  to  the  needs  of  every 
form  of  invalidism.  No  health-seeker  need 
cross  the  ocean  to  spend  weary  months  bathing 
and  drinking  the  waters  of  Karlsbad  or  other 
Continental  Springs,  for  nature  has  made  here 
ample  provision  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  those 
in  pursuit  of  health. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  season  was  the 
fioral  fete.  For  months  those  in  charge  had 
been  maturing  plans  to  make  it  this  year  far 
surpass  in  beauty  and  effect  the  five  previous 
annual  fiower  festivals.  Never  were  there 
three  more  perfect  days.  The  decorations  of 
the  hotels,  stores  and  private  residences  were 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful,  and  the  horses, 
harnesses,  carriages,  floats  and  fancy  vehicles 
trimmed  profusely  with  fiowers  made  a  picture 
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that  was  cheered  vociferously  by  the  thoasands 
of  citizens  and  strangers  that  lined  the  side¬ 
walks  in  every  direction.  Bnt  now  the  gaiety 
is  all  over  and  Saratoga  is  preparing  for  winter. 

Dr.  Strong’s  sanitarinm  has  been  fnll  the 
entire  season,  the  guests  having  come  from  all 
parte  of  the  country.  These  summer  visitors 
are  not  generally  ill,  but  merely  tired  workers 
in  search  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  there  is 
little  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  home  for  invalids 
requiring  treatment.  The  very  atmosphere  of 
such  a  restful  Christian  home  is  a  quieting 
tonic  to  discouraged  and  weary  toilers  or  suffer¬ 
ers  from  nervous  derangements.  The  writer 
was  brought  here  the  6th  of  last  December 
from  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  of  New  York, 
after  a  severe  operation,  and  having  laid  many 
weeks  at  the  point  of  death.  For  three  months 
during  the  bright  winter  days  he  was  a  “shut- 
in”  with  little  ezi>ectation  of  ever  seeing  an¬ 
other  spring,  bnt  thanks  to  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  and  skilful  treatment  of  the  medical  staff, 
seconded  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  nurses, 
his  life  has  been  spared  and  his  health  improved 
beyond  every  anticipation. 

Saratoga  in  winter  has  a  pure  dry  air  which 
invigorates  the  invalid  and  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  treatment  by  the  physicians. 
The  sanitarium  is  steam-heated,  with  both  gas 
and  electricity  and  the  latest  and  most  perfect 
sanitary  plumbing.  The  interior  of  the  sani¬ 
tarium  is  tastefully  furnished  and  the  best 
methods  of  the  Old  World  have  been  brought 
into  requisition  in  fitting  up  the  baths  so 
that  the  patient  here  has  the  benefit  of  Turk¬ 
ish,  Roman,  Russian,  hydro,  electric,  mineral, 
and  other  variety  of  baths.  The  annex,  a  new 
four-story  brick  building,  with  more  than  two 
score  separate  apartments,  is  furnished  with 
the  very  latest  sanitary  arrangements,  the 
needle  bath,  the  massage  room,  the  plunge 
bath,  the  furnishing  and  arrangement  of  which 
equals  any  found  in  the  Old  World. 

The  most  approved  apparatus  for  treatment 
by  galvanic,  static  and  faradic  electricity  and 
every  therapeutic  agent  are  brought  into  use 
in  the  treatment  of  patients  affected  with 
nervous  prostration  or  kindred  diseases. 

The  sun  parlor  on  the  roof  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  is  a  most  attractive  feature.  Here  the 
elevator  lands  the  patient  in  a  winter  rest 
hall,  which  is  furnished  with  easy  chairs, 
lounges,  tables,  books,  fiowers,  palms,  and 
tropical  plants,  a  single  step  from  which 
brings  him  to  the  roof  promenade  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet,  where  a  walk  may  be  had  in 
the  pure  invigorating  atmosphere.  Having 
been  an  occasional  guest  of  the  house  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  a  “shut-in”  for  three 
months,  and  under  continuous  treatment  for 
over  a  year,  the  writer  is  confident  there  is  no 
institution  in  this  country  better  equipped  for 
the  successful  care  and  treatment  of  invalids. 
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PERSONAL  AND  SEWS  ITEMS. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  represented  Great 
Britain  in  the  recent  conference  at  Bloemfon- 
teine.  Orange  Free  State,  is  a  master  of  poli¬ 
tics.  In  his  earlier  life  he  succeeded  but  in¬ 
differently  as  a  journalist  and  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Bnt  as  under- secretary  of  state 
for  finance  in  Egypt  he  made  a  brilliant  record, 
and  his  mastery  of  finance  and  all  details  con¬ 
nected  therewith  is  remarkable.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  understand  the  Dutch  temperament, 
and  much  was  hoped  from  him  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Transvaal  problems,  alas !  in  vain. 

The  prime  minister  of  the  Cape,  Mr. 
Schreiner,  is  half  a  German.  His  father  was 
a  German  missionary,  and  his  mother  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman.  His  loyalty  to  the  Boer  element 
in  South  Africa  is  undoubted.  He  represents 
the  Bond  policy.  Mr.  Schreiner  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  is  a  cultivated  and  an  able 
man,  but  in  the  recent  racial  cleavage  which 
now  exists  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
oppose  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  It  was  Mr. 
Schreiner’s  sister,  it  will  be  remembered,  who 
wrote  that  powerful  novel.  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte’s  new  house  in 
Paris,  lately  completed,  has  a  collection  of 
Napoleon  souvenirs  in  nearly  every  room.  The 
library  occupies  three  great  rooms,  each  140  feet 
in  length,  with  a  light  iron  gallery  giving 


access  to  the  upper  shelves.  A  corps  of  five 
persons  is  employed  to  attend  exclusively  to 
the  books. _ 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  th^' French 
cabinet  certainly  is  General  Gallifet.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  French  commanders  whose  repu¬ 
tation,  like  Canrobert’s,  passed  unscathed 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  1870.  He  is  a 
soldier  born  and  bred.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Crimean  War,  where  he  earned 
his  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  conspicu¬ 
ous  bravery.  He  served  with  success  in  Africa, 
Mexico  and  Italy.  At  the  battle  of  Sedan  he 
led,  after  General  Margneritte  had  fallen,  the 
famous  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  at  Floing, 
which  all  but  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Returning  to  France  after  he  had  been  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war,  he  was  made  brigadier- general, 
and  he  served  the  republic  as  faithfully  as  the 
Emperor.  Though  a  Royalist  at  heart,  a 
well-ordered  France  is  his  chief  aim,  and  he 
earned  the  reputation  of  somewhat  relentless 
rigor  in  dealing  with  the  Communards.  He 
loves  the  army,  but  he  will  see  fair  play  in 
the  Drevfus  affair,  for  he  believes  that  justice 
can  only  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  army. — 
The  Literary  Digest. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  barely  twenty  when  he 
left  his  father’s  rectory  at  Bishop  Stortford  for 
South  Africa,  because  the  doctors  told  him 
that  only  by  this  change  of  climate  could  his 
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life  be  prolonged.  His  brother,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  met  a  tragic  death  while  hunting 
elephants.  Oecil  set  out  to  earn  his  living  and 
something  more  in  the  diamond  mines,  bnt  he 
kept  np  his  studies,  and  by  returning  for  a 
time  each  year  to  England,  was  able  to  take 
his  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  General  Gordon,  and  only  by  a  mere  chance 
was  prevented  from  accompanying  Gordon  on 
his  last  fatal  journey  to  Ehartonm. 

The  first  Chinese  pensioner  of  onr  Govern¬ 
ment  is  Ah  Yn,  born  in  Shanghai,  who  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  navy  in  1884,  and  who 
was  formerly  attached  to  Admiral  Dewey’s 
flagship,  the  Olympia.  He  is  now  an  invalid 
from  some  sort  of  lung  trouble,  and  has,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  received  a  grant  of  $30  a  month. 

The  Republicans  of  Rochester  have  nominated 
Lewis  Ross  for  Mayor.  The  long  term  school 
commissioners  are  George  M.  Forbes  and  Helen 
B.  Montgomery. 

In  Syracuse  Miss  Arria  S.  Huntington  has 
just  been  renominated  for  school  commissioner 
by  the  Democrats.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Bishop 
Huntington. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Riggs  of  Constantinople 
has  given  sixty-seven  years  of  his  life  to  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  He  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
alnnmus  of  Amherst  College.  His  sister,  the 
wife  of  the  aged  senior  editor  of  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter,  Dr.  Moufort,  recently  died. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 
Mountain  Feuds. — The  belligerent  character 
of  our  mountaineers  of  the  South,  “their 
feuds,  or  as  they  are  in  reality,  small  wars, 
are  a  relic  of  ancient  days  when  every  man 
was  compelled  to  have  his  loaded  rifle  handy, 
and  often  had  to  fight  for  his  life  against  the 
Indians.  These  fighting  qualities  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  men  proved  invaluable  to  the  Government 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  for  the  South¬ 
ern  mountain  regions  furnished  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  to  our  army.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  region  proved  loyal  enough  to  save 
Kentucky  to  the  Union  and  to  make  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  a  separate  state,  rather  than  to  allow  it 
to  secede.  ’  ’ 

That  must  have  been  a  strange  and  startling 
experience  of  one  of  onr  teachers  when,  because 
of  deadly  hatred  between  two  families,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  “came  to  Sunday-school 
armed  with  knives,  razors,  pistols,  etc.  ’  ’ 

Of  personal  danger  she  says  nothing,  only 
adding :  ‘  *  The  Lord  has  overruled,  and  a  better 
feeling  exists.  Now,  both  promise  to  be  law- 
abiding  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  Sunday- 
school  instead  of  disturbing  it.  ’  ’ 

Again  her  heroism  was  put  to  the  test.  An 
intoxicated  man  came  into  her  garden ;  she 
shook  hands  with  him,  then  went  into  the 
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house.  He  threatened  to  shoot  out  every  win- 1 
dow  pane.  A  workman  on  the  place  prevented 
this.  He  then  started  np  the  hill  and  shot  off 
his  pistol  at  every  house  he  passed.  “There 
are  many  wild,  dangerous,  reckless  characters 
here,  ’  ’  she  adds,  *  *  bnt  God  is  mighty  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  servants.  ’  ’ 

Crockettsville,  Ky.— Miss  Cort  writes  re¬ 
joicingly  of  the  finished  church  edifice,  mate¬ 
rial  for  which  had  to  be  brought  np  creeks  and 
over  a  high  mountain,  although  only  two  rooms 
of  her  own  house  were  finished  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

In  Tennessee,  a  mother  came  to  the  teacher 
saying,  “I  thought  I  would  come  over  this 
momin’  and  pay  my  children’s  ‘commission,’ 
or  ‘initiation,’  or  whatever  you  call  it.’’ 

A  chauge  among  these  pupils  is  apparent: 

‘  ‘  The  children  come  to  school  cleaner  and  bet¬ 
ter  dressed  than  formerly.  God  grant  that 
there  may  be  a  change  spiritually.  ’  ’ 

In  the  last  report  of  a  boys’  matron  who  had 
been  ten  years  in  the  Tucson  school,  Arizona, 
and  who,  to  enter  another  sphere  of  usefulness, 
left  her  work  with  regret,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  ‘  ‘  Onr  bill  of  health  was  good,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  I  had  given  out  seven  gallons  ( ! ) 
of  cough  mixture  during  the  spring.  It  made 
me  feel  sad  when,  the  last  garment  mended 
and  folded  away,  I  turned  from  my  sewing- 
room  wondering  who  would  have  charge  of  my 
boys  next  year,  and  hoping  that  the  new  teacher 
would  be  as  happy  as  I  in  her  work.  That  she 
will  be  as  busy  I  know  full  well.  ’  ’ 

Another  wrote  from  Indian  Territory  of  the 
contrast  between  the  young  and  old  Indians  in 
modes  of  thought  and  appreciation  of  educa¬ 
tion:  “Especially  are  the  mission  schools  a 
great  blessing  to  children  of  the  white  people 
who  are  renting  land  from  the  Indians.  With¬ 
out  these  schools  this  class  would  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  I  believe  that  the  Indian  Territory 
of  the  future  will  differ  as  widely  from  that 
of  the  past  as  dawn  from  the  mid-day  snn.  ’  ’ 
The  Prayer  Calendar  for  1900,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  daintily  dressed,  awaits  societies  and 
bands  in  the  department  of  literature. 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  Wednesday 
morning,  October  18,  followed  by  a  well  at¬ 
tended  Managers’  meeting. 

Dr.  Emma  Miller  just  arrived  from  Urumia, 
Persia,  and  on  her  way  to  her  Western  home 
was  present,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waddell,  who 
with  their  two  little  children  were  to  sail  two 
days  later,  were  in  the  building,  bnt  neither 
was  heard  at  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Waddell  goes 
out  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  work  recently 
laid  down  by  her  sister.  Miss  Christine  Cham¬ 
berlain,  in  the  Feira  de  Santa  Anna,  Brazil. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Bowman- 
Irwin  of  Nan,  Laos,  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Woolsey  this  summer.  She  has  been  laid  aside 
with  fever  and  compelled  to  treat  herself,  bnt 
wrote  cheerfully:  “I  feel  so  happy  and  thank¬ 
ful  over  the  recovery  of  three  very  ill  patients, 
one  a  little  child  who  was  brought  to  Nan  two 
weeks  ago.  The  little  thing  was  a  mere  skele¬ 
ton  ;  its  little  drawn  pinched  face  and  sunken 
eyes  were  pitiful  to  see.  The  mother  and 
grandmother  say  they  have  prayed  constantly 
that  God  would  save  it.  They  have  followed 
my  directions  so  carefully  that  now  I  know  I 
can  trust  them,  I  know  he  has  answered  onr 

prayers. 

“Another  case  has  given  me  much  anxiety. 
Noi  Chunta  Ma,  a  Christian,  his  wife,  a 
heathen,  has  a  baby  six  months  old.  It  is  a 
beautiful  child,  plnmp  and  fair;  the  day  after 
the  child  was  taken  sick  the  father  came  for 
medicine.  After  taking  two  doses,  the  grand¬ 
parents  came  into  his  house  in  a  perfect  rage, 

I  forbade  him  giving  his  child  foreign  medicine. 
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The  poor  man  could  do  nothing;  he  saw  his 
child  growing  worse,  native  doctors  giving  it 
large  quantities  of  native  medicine.  At  the 
end  of  four  days  they,  seeing  a  change  mnst 
be  made,  called  in  a  spirit  doctor.  (The  cus¬ 
tom  is  to  call  in  as  many  medicine  men  as 
possible  in  one  day.  If  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  is  not  apparent  immediately,  another  doc¬ 
tor  mnst  be  called  at  once. )  Preparations  to 
make  offering  to  the  spirits  were  made.  Noi 
Ohnnta  Ma  rose  in  his  Christian  dignity,  and 
said,  ‘No,  this  is  a  Christian  house,  this  is  my 
child,  get  away  with  your  spirit  worship.  ’  It 
was  effectual,  the  grandparents  went  home. 
The  missionary  physician  was  sent  for,  in  two 
days  the  little  fellow  was  past  all  danger,  and 
we  can  pray  that  the  mother  and  grandparents 
may  be  led  to  the  Light.  The  father  bowed 
his  head  to  the  ground  saying,  ‘I  thank  God 
for  sparing  my  child’s  life.  ’  This  child  was 
brought  for  baptism  several  weeks  ago  and  I 
never  saw  quite  so  pretty  a  native  child.  The 
father  looked  so  proud  and  pleased.  The  sad 
part  was  in  thinking  that  the  father  mnst  be 
present  alone.  The  mother  conld  take  no  joy 
in  it.  We  have  considered  this  man  a  weak 
negative  Christian  character,  bnt  when  the 
real  test  came  he  was  manly,  strong  and  brave. 

“Onr  little  church  elected  a  third  elder  last 
Sabbath.  The  week  before  Mr.  Irwin  told 
them  about  it,  and  said  they  mnst  think  for 
themselves.  They  were  to  vote  by  ballot.  The 
time  came,  tellers  and  scribes  were  chosen. 
Those  who  could  not  write  were  to  go  to  the 
scribes.  One  elderly  woman  brought  her  slip 
to  Mr.  Irwin.  He  asked  what  name  she  had 
chosen,  and  she  replied,  ‘  I.  ’  ‘  Do  yon  want  to 
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be  an  elder?*  he  asked;  *go  back  and  think 
again.  ’  She  went  back  and  when  she  returned 
he  asked,  *What  name  shall  I  write  now?’ 
*1,  ’  again  she  said.  After  having  it  explained 
again  she  understood,  bnt  it  was  most  amus¬ 
ing.  A  young  man,  not  over  twenty- five,  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  his  young  wife 
looked  proud  and  happy  though  she  did  not  vote 
for  him.  The  man  whom  we  were  sure  would 
be  chosen  modestly  stayed  at  home  ‘to  take 
care  of  the  baby  while  his  wife  came  to  church.  ’ 

“We  have  a  little  school  of  ten  boys  and 
girls.  We  are  happy  to  know  the  Board  closed 
the  year  free  from  debt,  it  revives  our  hope  of 
having  a  new  family  here.  We  lead  such  a 
quiet  life  here  alone  in  Nan  I  seem  to  think  of 
nothing  of  interest  to  send  to  the  outside 
world.  The  days  pass  swiftly;  we  seem  to 
have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  only  natives. 
How  strange  it  would  seem  to  be  thrown  in  a 
crowd  1  I’m  sure  I  would  be  so  dazed  I’d 
need  a  guard !  If  you  know  of  anyone  or  a  Sab- 
bath-school  having  picture  rolls  or  charts  they 
would  like  to  donate  to  us,  we  would  be  most 
thankful  for  them.  The  elders  can  use  them 
going  into  the  villages  to  teach.  The  people 
are  always  interested  in  pictures  and  listen 
so  much  more  attentively.’’ 

Mrs.  Lee  of  Baranqnilla  vnrote  to  Miss  Davi¬ 
son  of  the  work  of  that  station  for  the 
past  six  months.  The  year  was  planned 
with  full  work  for  six,  so  when  Miss  Smith 
had  to  return,  and  her  work  of  teaching  and 
visiting,  etc.  was  divided  among  the  others, 
they  were  hardly  idle.  She  was  much  missed, 
and  they  were  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Buxton  to  take  her  place. 

Another  South  American  letter  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Dulles  from  Mrs.  Schmalhorst  of  Chili. 
Her  station  has  been  in  the  South,  but  before 
the  death  of  her  father.  Dr.  Allis,  he  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schmalhorst  were  removed  to  Oopiapo 
in  the  North.  Dr.  Allis’s  loss  was  felt  keenly 
not  only  by  his  family,  but  all  over  the  country. 

The  people,  she  said,  are  of  two  classes,  the 
aristocrats  who  care  only  for  dress  and  fashion, 
and  are  many  of  them  free-thinkers,  and  the 
others  who  are  humble,  quiet,  ignorant,  more 
like  the  crowds  perhaps  who  followed  Jesus, 
and  it  is  these  whom  our  work  reaches  more 
readily. 

Some  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
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Mrs.  Rhea  were  also  read,  telling  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  through  Russia  and  into  Persia  as  made 
by  the  party  of  seven  who  left  there,  July  29. 
Of  these  Mrs.  Rhea  and  Miss  Beaber  were 
going  to  Tabriz,  Dr.  Cochran  and  the  others 
going  on  to  Urumia. 

We  stopped  in  Vladikawkas,  where  one  of 
our  Urumia  school  girls,  a  graduate  and  for 
three  years  a  teacher,  lives  with  her  husband 
and  children,  industrious  and  well-to-do.  He 
is  in  the  water  business  and  has  carts  and 
horses,  and  delivers  water  to  the  houses.  It 
was  nice  to  hear  of  a  Nestorian  thrifty  and 
owning  a  house,  and  with  ‘  ‘  rooms  to  rent.  ’  ’ 
My  heart  was  hardened  to  the  Nestorians  from 
the  specimens  who  come  to  America,  bnt  there 
was  no  hardening  when  I  saw  her.  She  met 
me  most  lovingly,  her  eyes  melting  in  tender 
tears,  and  mine  too,  while  she  talked  of  the 
old  times  and  friends  and  Mr.  Rhea  and  my 
children.  She  followed  us  around  when  leav¬ 
ing,  and  ‘  ‘  poured  her  peace  upon  ns.  ’  ’  When 
sitting  in  the  carriage  I  said  to  her,  “Ton  are 
a  stranger  living  here  alone,  away  from  your 
people.  Stand  firm  for  your  Lord. ’’  She  an¬ 
swered  eagerly  and  earnestly,  “Yes,  I  will.’’ 

Our  carriage  rides  have  been  delightful ;  we 
have  six  good  strong  horses,  change  every  two 
hours  after  a  pull  often  of  eighteen  miles, 
when  we  get  out  and  walk  around,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  samovar.  How  can 
I  describe  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery 
of  the  Caucasus  through  which  we  have  trav¬ 
eled  with  awe  and  wonder?  The  Dariel  pass, 
the  government  road,  built  and  kept  up  by 
the  Russians  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill, 
winding  up  and  down  by  zigzags.  We  feel  that 
we  are  nearing  Persia,  though  still  in  Georgia, 
for  we  saw  a  man  plowing  with  seven  yoke  of 
buffaloes ;  we  see  camels  and  shepherds  and 
sheep,  and  low  flat -roofed  houses,  and  the 
familiar  dress. 

If  you  knew  how  thirsty  I  am,  yon  would 
desire  above  all  things  to  give  me  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  All  about  here  the  water  is  taste¬ 
less  or  mixed  with  borax. 

At  Jnlfa  the  Urumia  friends  met  ns,  Mr. 
Coan  with  his  little  boy  and  Dr.  Cochran’s,  and 
to  escort  those  going  on  to  Urumia,  and  Dr. 
Emma  Miller,  on  her  way  to  America.  Such 
a  feast  of  rejoicing  as  we  sat  down  to  yesterday 
at  8  o’clock  in  this  hotel  of  Oriental  magnifi¬ 
cence  would  have  rejoiced  your  heart!  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  Day  of  rejoicing,  I  am  at  my 
journey’s  end  and  have  looked  upon  the  faces 
of  my  beloved  in  peace!  ...  In  the  last  ride 
we  had  one  upset,  but  it  was  not  bad  as  the 
carriage  stuck  before  it  came  to  the  final  crash, 
and  we  got  out  and  the  men  unharnessed  the 
horses.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Agnes  and  Rose  came 
out  to  meet  us,  and  we  wanted  to  go  to  Tabriz 
that  night,  bnt  the  chavadar  said,  “No,  ahorse 
had  sneezed,  it  could  not  be,  ’  ’  so  we  all  stayed 
together  with  some  discomfort  as  the  party 
numbered  thirteen.  .  .  .  The  road  through  the 
city  to  the  mission  houses  leads  through  sev¬ 
eral  bazaars,  little  crowded  ways  with  shops 
on  either  side,  with  elbowing  crowds  who 
stare  at  you  so  curiously  that  yon  want  to  drop 
your  veil.  Women  are  washing  at  the  streams, 
dozens  of  them,  with  their  uncomfortable 
wraps  about  them,  and  babies  lying  more  or 
less  naked  on  the  dust  of  the  street  among  th& 
dogs  and  sheep  and  refuse,  and  half  devoured 
skeletons  of  dogs,  and  oh,  the  dust  and  dirt ! 

The  Thaw  Memorial  School  for  boys  has  a 
fine  building  and  appropriate.  The  mission¬ 
aries’  homes  seem  pleasant  and  even  impos¬ 
ingly  grand  after  the  wretched  places  we  have 
been  in  all  the  way.  I  can  give  you  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  dust  and  dirt  everywhere  filling 
drawers  and  locked  trunks,  and  eyes,  and  noses, 
and  lungs,  nor  the  sand  flies,  how  they  bum 
and  sting  and  poison,  nor  can  I  give  you  any 
conception  of  my  abiding  thirst  which  nothing 
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satisfies.  Miss  Hawley  closed  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  S.  R.  D. 

WOMAN’S  SYNODICAL  SOCIETY  AT  TROY. 

The  women  of  the  Synodical  Society  of  Home 
Missions  gathered  for  their  seventeenth  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  October  17,  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Second  Street  Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
There  was  a  short  devotional  service  on 
Wednesday  morning  before  the  regular  session 
was  called  to  order.  Our  President,  Mrs. 
George  G.  Yeisley  responded  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  Mrs. 
E.  N.  Danchy  of  Troy,  and  then  gave  her 
annual  address  to  the  society,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  the  need  of  self-forgetfulness  in  our 
work,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  which  is  at  the  root  of  it  all.  Reports 
of  the  year’s  work  were  given  by  the  various 
Secretaries.  They  showed  some  falling  off  in 
the  grand  total,  but  the  young  people  have 
largely  increased  their  gifts,  and  the  work  for 
Freedmen  has  made  advance. 

In  the  afternoon.  Miss  Anna  S.  Ludlnm  read 
a  report  of  her  work  as  Synodical  Visitor,  and 
Miss  Florence  Stephenson,  Principal  of  the 
Home  Industrial  School,  Asheville,  N.  0., 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  this  school  to 
which  New  York  women  have  contributed  so 
largely.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  work  began 
in  a  log  schoolhonse,  now  there  are  five  board¬ 
ing  and  twenty  day  schools.  Their  desire  is 
to  make  of  the  school  a  true  home,  receiving 
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the  children  as  from  the  Lord.  The  industries 
taught  are  greatly  needed,  in  the  two  years’ 
course  a  girl  receiving  instruction  in  all  domes¬ 
tic  arts,  sewing,  nursing,  cooking,  the  value  of 
foods  and  house  sanitation.  The  mothers 
bring  their  girls,  pleading  for  better  things  for 
them,  and  saying,  “I  didn’t  have  no  raisin’, 
I  was  just  jerked  up.  ’  ’  Day  schools  are  greatly 
needed  and  from  each  one  established  a  church 
has  sprang.  This  people  ask  for  little.  One 
of  them  said  quaintly,  “I  rap  at  the  door  of 
your  benevolence,  and  will  be  plumb  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  don’t  let  me  in.  ” 

Miss  Stephenson’s  instructive  address  was 
followed  by  a  brief  memorial  service  for  the 
earnest  workers,  officers  and  members  of  this 
society  who  had  “entered  into  rest  in  1898- 
1899.’’  Loving  friends  rendered  tribute  to 
Miss  Amelia  Smith,  Long  Island ;  Mrs.  James 
Gmikshank,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wickham, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Strang,  Chemung, 
and  Mrs.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  St.  Lawrence. 

The  out-door  brightness  of  the  October  sun¬ 
shine  was  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  women 
who  gathered  at  the  early  devotional  service 
on  Thursday,  which  was  led  by  Mrs.  Sherrill 
of  Utica.  At  the  regular  morning  session  in 
response  to  the  roll  call  of  the  Secretary,  some 
one  hundred  and  thirty  delegates  read  reports 
from  every  Presbyterial  Society  save  one. 
These  reports  showed  earnest  work  and  many 
bright  new  methods,  and  gave  hopeful  promise 
for  the  future.  Then  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James, 
the  loved  and  honored  President  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was  introduced, 
and  spoke  at  length  of  the  needs  of  our  great 
and  wonderful  homeland.  She  read  a  vehement 
protest  against  the  seating  of  B.  H.  Roberts, 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Japan,  and  reminded  us  that  the 
Mormon  battle  is  a  hot  one,  and  that  we  are  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight;  that  New  York  women 
have  always  done  pioneer  work,  and  that  much 
has  been  achieved  by  this  society  in  its  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  existence.  She  took  us  on  a 
hasty  trip  through  Alaska,  New  Mexico  and 
the  Southland,  stopping  at  our  mission  schools, 
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and  with  graphic  touch  bringing  before  us  ’ 
the  work  and  the  workers.  She  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  Christian  .work  in  the  United 
States,  closing  with  these  impressive  words: 
“The  women  are  a  grand  host — are  we  faithful 
to  our  Lord?  Ours  is  the  elect  nation,  and  we 
are  gathering  in  the  leading  nations,  America 
Christianized  means  the  world  for  Christ.’’ 

At  the  last  session.  Miss  Mary  E.  Holmes, 
Freedmen’s  Secretary  for  the  West,  went  back 
to  the  first  opening  of  Mary  Holmes  Seminary, 
and  told  of  the  committees  black  and  white 
who  met  them  when  they  went  to  choose  a  site. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  black  girls  ranged  on 
either  side  of  their  way,  making  mute  appeal 
with  two  banners,  “We  pray  for  the  school’’ 
and  “Welcome  to  Mary  Holmes  Seminary.’’ 
Only  colored  teachers  can  teach  in  colored 
schools,  and  many  states  pay  less  than  forty 
cents  per  capita  for  school  tax.  The  colored 
teachers  are  very  illiterate.  One  of  them  had 
never  heard  of  division,  and  another  when 
asked  what  were  the  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  answered,  “Two,  Republican 
and  Democrat.  ’  ’  This  people  greatly  need  con¬ 
scientious  training.  We  hold  them  to  the  same 
square  of  truth  and  honesty  as  ourselves.  Is  it 
fair — does  God  so  hold  them  ?  Pathetic  stories 
^  were  told  of  deep  need,  and  letters  read  from 
girls  begging  to  be  admitted  to  the  schools. 
They  will  suffer  much  deprivation  for  the  sake 
of  learning  what  is  taught  there.  Our  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  provide  Christian  education  for 
this  people,  who  are  pleading  for  it. 

After  Miss  Holmes’s  earnest  appeal,  came  a 
delightful  Young  People’s  Hour,  presided  over 
by  their  Secretary,  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker. 
Bright  and  helpful  addresses  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  Albany ;  Miss  Matilda  Fay, 
New  York,  and  Miss  Gray,  Troy.  There  was 
some  sweet  singing  and  an  effective  recitation 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Laselle. 

Next  followed  the  reports  from  Committees. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden  for  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  presented  all  the  old  names  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Milne,  First  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Isabel  Rice,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Vann,  Mrs.  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Bulkley,  Vice-Presidents.  Mrs.  Sherrill,  Utica, 
for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  gave  the 
thanks  of  all  present  for  the  charming  hospi- 
1  tality  of  the  women  of  Troy,  and  placed  the 
{ society  on  record  as  protesting  against  the 
j  seating  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts.  After  a  sweet 
and  solemn  season  of  prayer  we  went  our  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  feeling  that  with  knowledge  comes 
responsibility  and  holier  living,  and  that  better 
work  must  follow  these  days  of  sweet  com¬ 
munion  with  each  other  and  with  the  Master. 

Isabel  M.  Terrktt,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  College  Department. 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Yale  Divinity  School. — The  Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Bedford,  Eng. , 
are  proving  both  instructive  and  inspiring. 
Other  special  lectures  announced  are  to  be 
given  by  Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  Historical  Spirit  in  Theology. 

A  class  in  the  study  of  Foreign  Missions, 
taught  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Deane  ’98,  enrolls  about 
forty  students,  or  nearly  half  the  school.  One 
of  the  two  largest  Foreign  Mission  libraries 
in  the  world  is  located  at  Yale.  It  contains 
about  five  thousand  volumes,  exclusively  on 
missions,  not  including  such  works  as  those  on 
travel,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lyman,  Hooker  Fellow  of  ’99,  is 
studying  at  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  here.  Dr.  H.  F.  Rail  ’97  and  Dr.  C. 
S.  Macfarland  ’97  are  spending  the'year  here  in 
special  research  work. 
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The  total  enrollment  of  the  three  regnla 
classes  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 
The  gains  are  in  the  second  and  third  year 
classes.  A  large  number  of  the  men  are  doing 
city  mission  work  under  the  direction  of  a 
student  superintendent  and  the  city  missionary. 

The  well-known  Egyptologist,  Edonard  Na- 
ville  of  Geneva,  will  lecture  this  year  on  the 
Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. — The  faculty 
is  gratified.with  the  nnnsnally  large  enrollment 
of  students  and  the  increased  development  of 
graduate  work.  A  progressive  feature  of  the 
year  is  the  fact  of  several  clergymen  in  the 
city  and  vicinity  having  entered  classes  in  the 
seminary  to  take  regular  instruction  so  far  as 
their  pastoral  duties  will  permit. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  NEW  PKESIDENT  OF  BROWN. 

Dr.  William  H.  P.  Fannce  was  inangnrated 
President  of  Brown  University  on  Tuesday, 
October  24,  before  a  large  and  angnst  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Bishop  McVickar,  Presidents  Eliot, 
Harris,  Harper  and  Patton,  Governor  Dyer 
and  Mayor  Baker  spoke  words  of  confidence 
and  good  cheer.  In  the  evening,  President  and 
Mrs.  Fannce  gave  a  delightful  reception,  re¬ 
ceiving  many  warm  congratulations. 

The  choice  of  Brown  University  has  fallen 
upon  one  who  is  a  leader  as  well  as  a  scholar. 
That  President  Fannce  appreciates  the  privilege 
and  the  opportunity  of  his  new  office  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  his  inspiring  inaugural  address : 

“Edncation  should  detach  ns  from  prejndice 
and  provincialism,  bntjnot  from  onr  ancestral 
heritage.  The  ‘man  withont*a  country’  is  not 
an  educated  man. 

“But  the  university  must  be  catholic  in  its 
attitude  toward  all  realms  of  knowledge.  It 
must  recognize  all  honest  intellectual  endeavor, 
both  in  requirements  for  admission  and  for 
graduation.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  dream 
of  surrendering  the  classics.  .  .  .  Bnt  a 
school  of  liberal  cnltnre  must  snrely  believe 
that  all  sincere  study  deserves  recognition.  .  .  . 
A  century  from  now  it  will  seem  incredible 
that  the  great  university  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories  and  museums  of  the  world  were  once 
closed  to  one-half  of  hnmanity.  .  .  .  When  the 
collegiate  life  of  women  is  left  free  to  organize 
itself,  free  from  forced  exclusion  of  the  past 
and  forced  inclusion  of  the  present,  it  will 
create  its  own  ideal.  In  this  realm  imitation 
is  fatal.  Such  is  the  freedom  we  are  seeking 
for  the  woman’s  college  in  Brown  University.  ’’ 

Yale.— President  Hadley  on  taking  up  his 
new  duties,  will  not  give  up  his  public  writing. 
From  this  and  other  facts  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  it  is  his  intention  to  enlarge  the 
relations  of ;^the^ university  in  outward  and 
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civic  lines.  Judging  from  the  many  accept¬ 
ances  to  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  both  civilians  and  educators  will 
be  large.  The  order  of  exercises  includes  fire¬ 
works  on  the  campus  and  a  general  illumina¬ 
tion  which  calls  out  the  activities  of  the 
undergraduates,  who  have  taken  up  their  share 
in  the  celebration  with  enthusiasm.  In  the 
torchlight  procession,  each  class  is  to  appear  in 
a  uniform  of  its  own. 

U-\'m:RSiTY  OF  Pennsylvania. — Among  the 
most  important  improvements  and  changes  of 
the  year  is  the  erection  of  a  new  law  school 
building,  now  nearly  finished.  This  will 
bring  the  law  students  in  closer  relationship 
with  other  students  of  the  university,  so 
strengthening  the  broad  spirit  which  has  been 
of  steady  growth  since  the  dormitory  system 
was  introduced.  Provost  Harrison  announces 
a  recent  gift  of  |50,000  toward  the  building 
fund  of  the  dormitory  system.  Last  year  Prof.  M. 
Sommerville  presented  to  the  University  a  large 
and  valuable  series  of  colored  plates,  represent¬ 
ing  the  costumes  of  France  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  this. 
He  has  just  been  approached  in  Paris  by  M. 
Gh.  Porquet,  expert  appraiser  of  books  for 
the  government,  with  an  offer  to  purchase 
them  at  a  large  advance  on  their  original  cost, 
on  government  account.  Of  course  the  uni¬ 
versity  will  not  part  with  them.  Professor 
Sommerville,  who  will  spend  the  winter  in 
France,  has  been  made  a  member  of  Le  Societe 
Academique  de  L’Aube,  and  will  present  its 
valuable  archaeological  publications  to  the 
Museum. 

“Railway  Co-operation”  is  the  latest  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  university.  It  consists  of  the 
prize  and  the  honorable  mention  essays  by 
Charles  S.  Langstroth  and  Wilson  Stitz  re¬ 
spectively,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  who  says  of  them:  “They  are 
valuable  contributions  to  railway  literature, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
all  who  desire  accurate  knowledge  of  railway 
history  and  correct  view  of  railway  regula¬ 
tion.  The  essays  were  in  competition  for  the 
Willis  Terry  Prize  of  |120. 

On  Friday,  at  1  o’clock,  the  University  en¬ 
tertains  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress,  at  luncheon  at  Houston 
Hall. 


Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
observed,  October  12,  its  annual  celebration  of 
Founder’s  Day  in  honor  of  Judge  Asa  Packer, 
the  founder  of  the  university.  At  the  cere¬ 
monies,  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  delivered  an  address  entitled.  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Commonwealth. 

October  20,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  President  of 
the  League  for  Social  Service  of  New  York, 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture  in  a  coarse 
on  Modern  Social  Problems  to  be  given  before 
the  students.  His  subject  was.  New  Social 
and  Industrial  Conditions  Confronting  the  New 


Century.  Subsequent  lectures  of  the  coarse 
will  be  as  follows:  Practical  Philanthropy  in 
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New  York,  W.  H.  Telman  Ph.D.  ;  Religious 
Movements  for  Social  Betterment,  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong ;  The  Social  Aspects  of  the  Saloon  Prob¬ 
lem,  Prof.  W.  F.  Hull  of  Swarthmore  College ; 
Social  Engineering  a  New  Profession,  W.  H. 
Tolman  Ph.D.  ;  The  Shorter  Working  Day, 
Prof.  F.  W.  Speirs  of  the  Northeast  Manual 
Training  School,  Philadelphia. 

Heidelberg  Uni\-ersity,  Tiffin,  O.,  recently 
elected  the  Rev.  William  Dreker  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  to  the  chair  of  Modem  Languages,  and  he 
will  take  charge  of  his  department,  November  1. 

COLLEGES. 

Hampden- Sidney  College  began  its  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-fourth  year  on  the  13th  inst. 
Fifty  new  men  were  on  the  ground.  The  col¬ 
lege  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  the  property  recently  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Vir¬ 
ginia),  which  was  removed  to  Richmond  a  year 
ago.  It  consists  of  two  handsome  professional 
residences,  a  finely  appointed  library  building 
and  a  dormitory  building  160x40  feet.  There 
is  a  clearly  defined  purpose  to  establish  a 
Woman's  College  iu  the  dormitory  building— 
with  the  same  professors,  courses  and  standard 
of  graduation  as  in  the  male  college,  just  so 
soon  as  an  endowment  adequate  to  its  support 
is  secured.  It  is  not  deemed  judicious  to  begin 
such  an  enterprise  until  at  least  |100,(XX)  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  present  endowment  has  been 
obtained  and  $200,000  is  confidently  expected. 
The  hope  is  to  found  a  college  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  women  of  the  South,  in  which 
they  shall  have  the  best  opportunities  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  large  usefulness  which  only 
women  of  high  culture  can  exert.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  the  influence  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  greatly  augmented  and  its  position 
as  a  factor  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  the  country  be  greatly  increased. 

Throughout  its  history,  Hampden  Sidney 
College  has  stood  for  educated  Christian  manhood. 
This  is  the  reason  of  its  existence  and  main¬ 
tenance,  and  it  has  had  an  important  share  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  in  famishing  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  character  and  ability  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  many  other  states  of  the  Union. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  college  in  the  South  and 
few  in  the  country,  which  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  graduates,  can  furnish  a  larger 
list  of  distinguished  alumni  who  have  filled 
and  are  filling  the  highest  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  To-day  its  graduates  are 
found  in  the  faculties  of  many  of  the  highest 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  South,  in  lead¬ 
ing  pulpits  throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
foremost  positions  in  professional  life.  The 
community  of  Hampden-Sidney  is  wholly  col¬ 
legiate.  Its  people  are  all  connected  with  the 
college  directly  or  indirectly.  Four  fiths  of 
its  trastees  are  its  own  alumni,  several  of 
whom  are  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  men  who  founded  it.  Seven 
of  its  nine  professors  and  instractors  are  its 
own  graduates.  Its  students  are  generally  the 
sons  of  Christian  people  and  largely  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  men  who  have  been  educated 
here,  and  about  four  fifths  of  the  matriculates 
are  members  of  some  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  Its  influence  in  the  past  has  been 
for  truth  and  righteousness.  Its  present  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  which  led 
to  its  foundation. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  opens  this  year  with  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
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SYNODICAL  MEETINGS. 

PENNSVLTANIA. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  “largest  Synod  of 
the  denomination’’  was  its  highly  spiritual 
character.  Sessions  began  with  an  earnest  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  George  W. 
Ohalfant  of  Pittsburg,  followed  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  the  Old  School  Synod  of  Erie 
which  met  here  in  1867,  Dr.  William  S. 
Plnmer,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  panic  of  that  year,  moved 
to  request  the  three  (Old  School)  Synods 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  to  unite  in  a  con¬ 
ference  for  prayer  for  God’s  mercy  on  the 
land  in  its  then  distress,  and  for  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  his  S^rit  on  the  churches  of  the  Synods 
in  their  then  low  spiritual  condition;  that  that 
conference  was  soon  afterwards  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  that  from  it  came  a  revival  which, 
he  said,  was  the  beginning  of  the  wonderful 
revival  of  1857,  and  which  swept  over  the 
whole  land.  Dr.  Ohalfant  closed  with  deep 
feeling  in  his  tone  and  manner,  for  it  was  that 
revival  which  led  to  his  own  conversion,  and 
to  his  change  of  occupation  for  life  from  that 
of  law  to  the  ministry.  So  much  for  a  good 
beginning ;  the  earnest  of  a  spirit  and  temper 
which  continued  to  the  end. 

The  addresses  at  the  Foreign  Mission  Con¬ 
ference  were  by  Robert  Richardson  of  Princeton 
■on  the  Students'  Missionary  Movement,  and  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Martin  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr. 
Solon  Cobb  of  Pittsburg  on  Foreign  Missions 
proper.  The  Rev.  George  Norcross  D.D.  of 
Carlyle  was  chosen  M(^erator  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Norcross  expressed  his  warm  appre¬ 
ciation,  adding  that  the  incident  was  all  the 
more  grateful  as  occurring  in  Erie,  so  near  to 
the  spot  of  his  birth  and  earliest  associations. 
[He  was  born  about  five  miles  out  of  Erie,  and 
baptized  at  the  First  Church  of  Erie,  by  the 
venerated  Dr.  Lyon,  deceased,  so  long  its 
pastor.  ] 

The  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Hodge  of  the  Central  Church 
where  Synod  met,  presented  Dr.  Norcross  with 
a  gavel  made  from  wood  of  the  “Lawrence’’ 
and  “Niagara, ’’ two  of  Commodore  Perry’s 
war  ships  built  at  this  place,  and  which  helped 
to  win  the  immortal  victory  of  September  10, 
1813,  and  were  then  sunk  in  the  harbor  accord¬ 
ing  to  final  agreement.  Dr.  Norcross’s  grand¬ 
father  was  one  of  the  garrison  that  defended 
the  ship  carpenters  and  who  helped  to  gather 
material  for  the  fieet  while  it  was  being  built 
and  armed. 

The  report  on  Synodical  Sustentation  was 
given  by  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  S. 
McIntosh  of  Philadelphia,  with  some  ringing 
remarks  following,  first  of  encouragement  and 
congratulation ;  for  they  had  closed  the  year 
with  every  pledge  fulfilled,  a  slight  increase  in 
receipts  and  a  very  small  balance ;  and  second 
of  eloquent  appeal  for  an  increase  from  137,  (XX) 
to  132,  (XX)  during  this  coming  year  of  acceler¬ 
ated  prosperity,  that  they  might  enter  upon  the 
openings  and  opportunities  at  hand.  Synodical 
Home  Missions  were  presented  by  Elder  Paul  H. 
Gaither  of  Blairville  Presbytery  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Buchanan  of  Parkersburg  Presby¬ 
tery;  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  spoke  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  captured 
the  Synod,  being  several  times  called  on 
for  information.  Synodical  Home  Missions, 
however,  secured  more  time  and  thought  on 
the  part  of  Synod  than  any  other  topic  before 
the  body.  It  was  viewed  as  its  great  work 
and  the  final  action  on  Saturday  brought  out 
a  renewed  and  widespread  determination  to 
push  forward  and  pay  our  own  way  entirely 
this  year  if  possible. 

The  six  proteges  of  Synod,  Lafayette  College, 
Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Wilson 
College  for  Women  made  splendid  showings 
and  were  again  commended  to  the  patronage 
and  generosity  of  the  Synod ;  and  a  seventh  in¬ 
stitution,  The  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  West 
Virginia’s  University,  was  added  as  one  of 
the  permanent  visibilities  of  Synod. 

The  increase  of  Army  Chaplains,  Work  Among 
the  Germans,  The  Bible  Society  Cause,  Board 
of  Colleges  and  Academies,  Church  Erection, 
Education,  Temperance,  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties,  Freedmen’s  Board,  Publication,  Colpor- 
tage,  were  causes  presented  with  interest  and 
impression.  Particularly  fine  were  the  Rev.  B. 
E.  Agnew’s  impressive  appeal  for  Ministerial 
Relief;  Dr.  W.  0.  Humble’s  account  of  Col- 
portage  among  the  Mountaineers  of  the  South ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.C.  Stewart’s  report  on  Systematic 
Beneficence;  and  The  Narrative,  by  the  Rev. 
Percy  H.  Gordon.  The  Narrative  dwelt  upon  the 
decadence  of  Christian  activity  and  piety  and 
the  consequent  decreased  admissions  to  the 
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church,  deeply  impressing  both  ministers  and 
elders.  At  the  close  the  conference  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  Nar¬ 
rative  to  be  sent  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
Synod.  Saturday  morning  an  elder  suggested 
in  writing  that  the  elders  meet  for  an  hour  for 
prayer  for  a  revival  after  the  communion 
service  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Both  special 
meetings  took  place.  At  the  close  of  the 
Elders’  Prayer-meeting,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  add  the  special  voice  of  the  elders 
to  the  address  to  be  sent  to  the  churches,  and 
many  elders  pledged  themselves  voluntarily  to 
draw  the  attention  of  brother  elders  to  this 
address  and  to  the  deeply  religious  tone  of  this 
Synod  on  their  return  home.  Let  me  add,  that 
this  address  will  emphasize  the  Narrative,  and 
call  for  a  conference  in  all  the  churches  for 
prayer  during  the  second  week  of  November 
(November  12-18  inclusive)  for  a  revival  of 
religion  throughout  the  whole  Synod. 

Saturday  afternoon,  the  Synod  was  taken  by 
wagons  to  the  grave  of  Oapt.  C.  V.  Gridley 
(the  first  martyr  of  high  rank  of  Manila)  with 
the  four  Spanish  cannons  surrounding  it,  and  to 
the  Soldiers’  Home  on  Saturday  night.  After  a 
brief  early  stereopticon  lecture  on  the  work 
among  the  Freedmen  by  Dr.  Weaver,  a  most 
scholarly,  able  colored  minister,  the  Synod 
were  given  a  delightful  reception  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Spencer  of  the  Park  Church. 

Monday  came  the  closing  business,  and  Synod 
adjourned  to  meet  next  year  at  the  Pine  Street 
Church  of  Harrisburg,  of  which  the  Rev. 
George  S.  Chambers  D.D.  is  pastor. 

In  closing,  let  me  refer  to  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown’s  address  on  Friday  night  on  Foreign 
Missions.  It  was  magnificent,  and  set  him 
along  side  of  Dr.  Phraner  in  the  esteem  of 
Synod.  J.  H.  V. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  met  in  the  First 
Church,  Asbury  Park,  October  17.  The  Rev. 
A.  Nelson  Hollifield  D.D.  Moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  Alexander  H.  Young  D.D.  vice-Modera- 
tor.  The  work  of  all  the  Boards  of  the  church 
was  reviewed.  The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown 
D.D.  spoke  for  Foreign  Missions,  making  a 
profound  impression ;  he  was  requested  to  print 
the  substance  of  his  address  in  tract  form,  for 
circulation.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Weaver 
D.D.  of  the  Board  for  Freedmen,  accompanied 
his  address  with  pictures  of  institutions  and  of 
the  people.  The  Rev.  Howard  A.  Johnston 
D.D.  spoke  for  Home  Missions,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  respective  Boards  for  Education,  Church 
Erection  and  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Cronin  for  Sabbath-School  Work, 
and  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  for  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hamill  Nassau  D.D. , 
our  distinguished  and  honored  senior  mission¬ 
ary  in  Africa,  stirred  the  Synod  deeply  by  his 
earnest  address.  The  Rev.  John  Fox  D.D. 
spoke  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Benefi¬ 
cence  showed  a  large  increase  in  contributions 
over  the  amount  contributed  last  year,  but  that 
the  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  gifts  of  a 
single  contributor  in  the  church  at  Clinton, 
tne  regular  contributions  of  the  churches  being 
somewhat  less  than  those  of  last  year.  The 
work  of  Synodical  Home  Missions  was  reported 
by  its  most  efficient  Chairman  and  Treasurer, 
the  Rev.  Eben  B.  Cobb  D.D.  and  the  Hon. 
William  M.  Lanning.  The  New  Jersey  plan 
continues  to  be  very  successful.  Four  hundred 
dollars  more  than  in  any  previous  year  was 
contributed,  or  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  for  Home  Missions  within  New  Jersey, 
while  the  contributions  of  the  Synod  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  were  more  than  ever 
before,  besides  the  large  gift  of  the  single  con¬ 
tributor  above  mentioned.  The  Synod  arranged 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  Presbyterian  Histori¬ 
cal  Monument  at  the  Old  Scots  Church,  and 
passed  resolutions  of  thanks  and  honor  to  the 
Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  whose  vigor  and  perse¬ 
verance  have  secured  the  completion  of  this 
most  important  historical  memorial.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  appealing  to  him  to  carry  into 
effect  the  anti-canteen  law,  “in  accordance 
with  its  natural  meaning  and  the  intent  of 
Congress,’’  and  also  to  use  his  authority  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  our  newly  acquired  possessions.  The 
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Synod  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  members 
of  Congress  from  this  state,  calling  upon  them 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  seating  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts  as  Representative  from  Utah,  or  if 
he  shall  be  seated,  to  endeavor  to  secure  his 
expulsion.  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  churches,  calling  for  a  more  careful  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabtoth.  The  Synod  will 
meet  next  year  at  Atlantic  City. 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  S.  C. 


KANSAS. 

Synod  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Concordia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell 
pastor,  October  12  to  15,  and  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Brown  of  Conway  Springs,  upon  Mark 
vi.  34.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Harsha  of  Junc¬ 
tion  City  -was  elected  Moderator.  A  hymn 
was  sung  at  the  opening  meeting,  specially 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Atwood 
of  the  Concordia  Church,  which  followed  the 
theme  of  the  retiring  Moderator’s  sermon.  The 
interests  of  Emporia  College  claimed  considera¬ 
ble  attention.  No  one  could  fail  to  see  that 
this  institution  has  a  deep  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Kansas.  Hope 
for  the  future  was  excited  by  the  generous 
offer  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  furnish  money 
for  a  Library  Building.  The  citizens  of  Em¬ 
poria  have  also  made  a  liberal  proposition  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  entire  extinguishment  of  the 
college  debt.  They  offer  to  raise  |5,0(X)  before 
May  1,  19()0,  provided  the  Synod  raises  the 
balance,  about  |13,(X)0,  by  the  same  date.  The 
Synod  heartily  accepted  this  offer  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  these  conditions.  A  pull  all 
together  will  set  this  useful  institution  upon 
its  feet  financially.  It  has  an  able  and  devoted 
faculty  who  have  already  made  great  sacrifices 
to  keep  the  doors  of  this  Christian  school  open. 
Our  hundred  and  ten  students  are  now  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Friends  of  Christian  education  who 
have  means  can  make  few  investments  that 
will  count  for  more  in  the  future  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Kansas  than  to  assist 
this  young  Christian  school  in  its  present 
struggle  for  life.  Dr.  J.  C.  Miller,  Emporia, 
Kan. ,  is  President.  The  addresses  by  visiting 
brethren  formed  one  of  the  most  helpful  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  meeting  of  Synod.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Halsey  of  New  York,  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  packed  house  assembled  to  hear  him. 
In  a  charming  way  he  presented  fact  after  fact 
illustrating  the  opening  of  the  doors  in  heathen 
lands  to  the  work  of  our  missionaries  and  the 
opening  of  the  purses  of  church  members  in 
support  of  that  work.  At  the  same  meeting 
Mr.  Baird,  who  has  served  eight  years  as  our 
Foreign  Board’s  missionary  in  Korea,  gave  a 
vivid  description  oi  present  conditions  in  that 
land  and  of  the  marvelous  progress  made  by 
the  church  already.  The  offering  by  the  Synod 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  |60.  Dr.  John  Dixon’s  address  on 
Home  Missions  Saturday  night  fittingly  closed 
the  week,  leaving  a  strong  impression  on  a  large 
audience. 

(CAmtinued  <m  poi/e  27.) 


How's  This  t 


iVe  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
ttarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
SVe,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
it  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  In  all 
.siness  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
Y  obligations  made  by  their  firm.  _  .  , 

West  &  TauAX,  wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
ALDINO,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Tol6do«  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  Uken  Internally,  acting  directly 
>on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system 
•ice,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Testimon 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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curing  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
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First . 

Second . 

Third . 

. $50.00 
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Fourth  . 

Fifth . 
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Sixth . 
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APPOINTMESTS  ASD  INSTITUTIONS. 

THIS  BOARDS. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  cAlled  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Snp- 
porte  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  U8  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Tbbophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  81  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  oiphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsu^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMEBICAN  TBAOT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appealA  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
lew  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Magatine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Jambs  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3B8.  TreaA;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Imme&ately.  Sold  by  drug^^te  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-five  cents  a  bottle,  w  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  meet  at  Glenwood, 
Nov.  21,  at  2.30  P.M.  K.  G.  McKinley,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York :  The  Half  Back; 

Ralph  H.  Barbour.  $1.S0. - The  Log  of  a  Sea- Waif; 

Frank  T.  Bullen.  $1.2.5.— The  Story  of  the  Fishes  (Ap¬ 
pleton's  Home  Reading  Books);  James  Newton  Baskett, 

6.5  cents. - About  the  Weather ;  Mark  W.  Harrington. 

60  cents. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York:  The  Art  of 

Living  Alone;  A.  H.  Bradford.  50  cents. - The  Holy 

Family.  A  Christmas  Meditation ;  A.  H.  Bradford,  w 
cents. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York :  A  Confident  To- 
Morrow;  Brander  Matbews.  $1..50. - Jane  Eyre  (Ha¬ 

worth  Eklition);  Charlotte  Bronte.  $1.75. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York :  Santa  Claus's 
Partner ;  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  $1.60. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York :  Wabeno  The 
Magician ;  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  $1..')0. 

Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York :  John  Selden  and  His 

Table  Talk ;  Robert  Waters.  $1. - Winter  Adventures 

of  Three  Boys  in  the  Great  Lone  Land;  Egerton  K. 

Young.  $1.2.5. - Ulric  the  Jarl;  William  O.  Stoddard. 

$1.50. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Jennie 
Baxter,  Journalist ;  Robert  Barr.  $1  25. 

E  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  Outside  of 
Things:  A  Sky  Book  ;  Alice  Ward  Bailey.  $2. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York :  The  Mind  and 
Art  of  Poe's  Poetry ;  John  Phelps  Trult.  $1.25. 

Truslove  &  Com  BA,  New  York :  Tales  From  Shakes¬ 
peare;  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb;  Introductory  Preface 

oy  Andrew  Lang.  $1 .50. - Embroidery,  or  The  Craft  of 

the  Needle;  W.  G.  Paulson- Townsend.  $150. - The 

Fairy  Tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Introduction 
by  EM  ward  E.  Hale. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company,  New  York :  One  of 
Those  Coincidences,  and  Other  Stories;  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Others.  $1. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (Company,  Boston :  Contem¬ 
poraries:  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  $2 - Betty 

I.eicester's  Christmas;  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  $1. - The 

Four  Gospels  from  a  Lawyer’s  Standpoint;  Ekimund  H. 
Bennett.  $1.— Dionysos  and  Immortality;  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler.  $1. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston:  Old  English  Idyls;  John 
Lesslie  Hall.  45  cents. 


Elducation ;  The  Triangle;  Salvation;  United  Ste^s 
Postal  Guide ;  The  Living  Age ;  Brick  Church  Life ;  The 
Northwest  Magazine ;  Bible  Society  Record. 

November:  Home  Mission  Monthly;  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World ;  The  British  Messenger ;  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Science  Monthly;  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal ;  The  Forum ;  The  Youth's  ComMulon ;  Scrib¬ 
ner's;  The  Quiver;  Cassell's  Magazine;  The  Magazine 
of  Art;  Cassell's  Young  Folks ;  The  Missionary  Herald ; 
The  Fortnightly  Review:  The  Augsburg  Teacher ;  The 
Atlantic  Monthly;  The  Century;  Woman's  Work  for 
Woman ;  The  Homiletic  Review ;  The  Bookman ;  Frank 
Leslie's  Etopular  Monthly ;  Harper’s  Monthly ;  The  Med¬ 
ical  Record  ;  Woman’s  Missionary  Friend  ;  1  he  Con¬ 
verted  Catholic;  The  (Sospel  Trumpet;  Good  News; 
The  National  Advocate ;  The  School  Journal ;  Light  and 
Life. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  1898-’99. 

Some  Words  to  Sunday-school  Teachers  about  the  Old 
Testament ;  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Cross,  Leeds,  England. 
Id. 

Huron  College.  1899-1900. 

Opinions  of  One  Hundred  Physicians  on  the  Use  of 
Opium  in  China ;  William  Hector  Park  M.D. 


OBITUARY. 

William  E.  Marvin.— The  Session  of  the  First  Pre^ 
byterian  Church  of  North  East,  Pa.,placeson  r^ord  this 
expression  of  sincere  sorrow  at  the  death  of  William  E. 
Marvin,  and  of  lls  high  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
man  and  an  officer  in  the  church. 

William  E.  Marvin  was  born  March  21,  1814;  died 
September  16.  1899. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  pastor. 
The  body  was  borne  to  the  tomb  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  sorrowing 
friends. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Marvin,  we.  his  Christian  brethren, 
the  church  and  the  community,  have  sustained  a  severe 
loss. 

His  life  so  well  lived,  bis  personality  so  strong  and  so 
sanctified  for  death  and  eternity  have  been  a  constant 
encouragement  to  this  session.  His  memory  shall  re¬ 
main  as  a  precious  inspiration  to  the  well-doing  of  duty 
in  the  Master’s  service. 

As  a  member  of  this  session,  his  practical  piety,  sober 
judgment,  large  charity,  and  uniform  good  cheer  made 
his  presence  a  bent  diction. 

As  a  Christian  the  ixiwer  of  his  spirlt-fllhd  life  was 
fell  by  all  the  people.a  liviiig  epistle  Known  and  read  of 
all  men. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  genial,  faithful  and  true. 

As  a  citizen,  he  was  upright,  stable  and  progressive. 

As  a  man  among  men,  he  wbs  intelligent,  large-hearted 
and  kind.  _  , 

We  find  in  David’s  tribute  to  his  noble  servant,  a  fitting 
resiionse  to  our  own  feelings,  that  *'  A  prince  and  a  great 
man  has  fallen  in  Israel.” 

We  but  honor  ourselves  and  do  justice  to  his  memory 
when  we  declare  that  in  straightforward  ChrisGan 
manliness  and  real  worth,  he  stood  among  the  first 
Christians  in  the  community.  . 

We  recognize  the  ennobling  Influence  of  his  life  and 

We  are'  grateful  to  (Jod  for  his  long  service  in  the 
church,  and  for  the  work  he  was  permitted  to  do. 

With  expressionsof  ourown  deep  sorrow ;  with  tender 
sympathy  lor  the  liereaved  relatives,  and  for  the  church 
that  has  felt  the  support  of  a  strong  pillar  in  the  bouM 
of  (iod,  and  for  the  host  of  friends  whose  souls  were  knit 
to  his,  we  pay  our  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
William  E.  Marvin.  Christian,  elder,  citizen,  friend  of 
men  and  man  of  Ciod.  R.  Lew  Williams,  Moderator. 
Dyer  Loo.mis,  Clerk. 


Mrs.  .AsenatteC.  FARNr.M.^Widowof  the  late  Samuel 

B.  Farnum,  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  passed  away  at  her  late 
residence  in  that  city  on  (Jet.  2i,  1899,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Farnum  was  since  16>5  a  most  honored  memberof 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chui’ch  in  her  native  town.  She 
was  a  woman  of  noble  character.  Beneath  a  bright  and 
cheerful  surface  were  the  deepest  and  most  positive 
principles,  but  so  deeply  were  they  engrossed  in  her 
nature  that  the  shallow  ripple  seldom  appeared  at  the 
surface,  while  its  quietness  was  like  the  surfac  of 
the  deep  flowing  stream.  Mrs  Farnum  is  survived  by 
two  sons  and  three  daughters:  Henry  H.  E'arnum  oX 
New  York  City,  Benj.  C.  Farnum  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
Mrs.  Mary  Lord.  Mrs.  Albert  Stoll  and  Miss  Catherine 

C.  Farnum,  all  of  Port  Jervis. 


MARRIED. 

Gray-Elfes.— In  the  home  of  the  officiating  clergy- 
man.  Rev.  David  S  Brown,  Kimball,  S.  Dak.,  September 
13.  1899,  Miss  Anna  Elfes  and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Gray,  both 
of  CataliB,  S.  Dak. 

Fralick-McDonald.— At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  September  28,  1899.  by  Rev'.  David  S.  Brown.  Mr. 
John  Fralick  and  Miss  Jessie  McDonald,  all  of  Kimball, 
S.  Dak. 


A  PLEASANT'  HOME— Nine  rooms.  Winter  Park, 
Florida.  Northern  town,  health  resort,  bicycle 
roads,  schools,  college,  churches.  Price  $1,300.  Rev.  C. 
Livingston,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


■yiT’ anted  —  Business  man,  druggist,  physician  or 
TV  clergyman  to  intiwluce  to  physicians  a  natural 
product  remed  ial  agent.  Highly  endorsed  by  physicians. 
Address,  with  age  and  imalitications.  F.  M.,  care  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Tract  Society  Building,  New  York. 


Some  Missions, 
foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 
Publication  and  S.  8  'Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1884, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,6in  new  schools  started  In  1896 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $85.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  llbrair.  $700  supports  a  mlsslonair 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  oontrlbntions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City. 


Dana,  Ester  &  Company.  Boston:  Peggy;  Laura  E. 

Rieba^s.  $1.25. - Cbatterbox.  18W.  $1.25. 

The  Bible  Institute  CtoLPORTAGE  Association 
Chicago :  The  Life  of  David,  for  Children  ;  The  Colpor- 
tage  Library.  15  cents,  2  for  25  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  My  L'fe  and  Times,  1810-1899 ;  John  B.  Adiger 

D.D.  $3. - Ti.e  Dragon,  Image  and  Demon;  Rev. 

Hampden  C  Dubose.  $1. - The  Ladder  of  Promise; 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Griffith.  $1.25. - The  Divine  and  Human; 

Rev.  L.  H.  Wilson.  25  cents. - The  System  of  Doctrine. 

Translated  by  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  Rev.  B.  T. 
McClelland.  Paper,  5  cents. 

Watch  Tower,  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.:  Millennial  Dawn,  vol.  V.  The  At-One- 
Ment  Between  God  and  Man. 

PERIODICALS. 

Auguet :  Bulletin  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  China. 

October;  The  Bulletin,  West  Philadelphia;  The  New 
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sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  8t.,  New  York. 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home 
Burlington,  Vt.,  until  Jan.  Ist,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  manv  of  them  as  wish 
to  acoomranv  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  on  application. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  couler  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  bv 
referring  to  THE  EYANUEL18T. 
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WISCONSIN. 

We  are  at  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
state  to-day,  at  Ashland,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Father  Marqnette  and  Father  Baraga 
landed  on  this  shore  in  1660  to  erect  the  cross 
and  claim  it  for  Ohrist.  Daring  the  next  cen- 
tai7  the  French  held  this  territory.  Now  we 
find  a  beantifal  progressive  Western  town, 
doing  a  thriving  basiness.  When  I  first  visited 
Ashland  in  February,  1885,  the  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh  worshiped  in  a  small  neat  chapel,  hav¬ 
ing  a  dozen  pinnacles  ornamenting  its  exterior. 
The  society  was  then  five  years  old.  It  had 
been  organized  out  of  two  very  feeble  churches 
— the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Oongrega- 
tional.  Dr.  Edwin  Ellis  was  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  Congregational  side  and  Mrs. 
Vaughn  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Methodist 
society.  Both  societies  were  more  willing  to 
become  Presbyterians  than  to  go  over  wholly 
to  the  other  side.  This  harmonious  compromise 
gave  our  new  church  its  strong  beginning,  and 
a  happy  issue.  Mrs.  Vaughn  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  women  in  our  Woman’s  Synodical 
Society  for  many  years. 

When  the  new  fine  church  edifice — worth 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars — was  dedicated 
two  years  ago,  Professor  Marquis  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  was  here  to  take  part  in  the 
services.  Later  Mrs.  Vaughn  became  Mrs. 
Marquis  of  Chicago.  She  is  here  to-day  with 
our  good  women  who  are  in  session  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  who  are  encouraged 
with  the  progress  of  the  past  year.  The  pastor 
of  this  church  is  a  Scotch -Irishman,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown.  His  whole  ministry  has  been 
in  this  state. 

The  attendance  in  Synod  is  small — due  to 
the  long  distance  from  the  majority  of  the 
churches.  Many  of  the  prominent  ministers  of 
the  state  are  absent.  Even  our  ubiquitous 
reporter,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson  of  Beaver 
Dam,  is  not  here.  But  we  have  a  good  work- 
ins  body  and  many  of  the  old  stand-bys  on 
hand.  The  Rev.  Howard  A.  Talbot  of  De 
Pere  was  elected  Moderator.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Higher  Educational  Institutions.  A  year 
ago  the  writer  was  made  Stated  Clerk  of 
Synod  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Home  Missions,  having  been  on  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  since  1893.  Soon  after  the 
adjournment  a  year  ago,  I  found  I  was  over¬ 
loaded,  and  the  load  grew  heavier  as  months 
passed.  So  my  resignation  was  followed  by 
the  choice  of  the  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson  of 
West  Merrill  as  Stated  Clerk.  He  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

Mrs.  McCrea  of  Indiana  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Mashall  gave  us  admirable  talks  on  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  on  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  long  and  lively 
discussion  on  Higher  Educational  Institutions. 
The  Moderator  led  off  with  his  report.  We 
have  three  educational  institutions  which  have 
had  perennial  attention  and  discussion.  The 
Synod  has  had  no  legal  bond  with  two  of  them 
and  slight  hold  upon  the  third;  and  now  the 
Synod  decided  that  it  is  time  she  had  a  col¬ 
lege  of  her  own,  and  directed  this  committee 
to  move  in  that  direction.  On  this  I’ll  give 
you  farther  word. 

The  Sunday-school  Missionary  Report  placed 
before  us  the  progress  or  expansion  of  this 
work.  They  have  developed  new  territory 
calling  for  new  church  organizations  and  more 
home  missionaries. 

The  Home  Mission  report  was  encouraging 
in  several  respects.  The  Sunday-school  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  turned  over  to  us  this  new  work, 
but  we  are  unable  to  care  for  it  as  we  have 
not  the  money  for  new  men.  A  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  home  mission  money  is  talked 
of  that  more  missionaries  can  be  placed. 

On  Wednesday  night  our  Synodical  Superin¬ 
tendent  gave  a  strong  address  on  the  needs  in 
this  north  half  of  the  state.  Dr.  Thomas 
Marshall  followed  with  his  thrilling  story  of 
missions  in  Japan  and  China.  Then  came  a 
reception  in  the  parlors  of  this  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  church.  C.  L.  Richards. 


IOWA. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  met  in  the  church  of 
Missouri  Valley,  October  17.  This  city  of 
5,000  people  is  built  upon  the  camel’s  nose  be¬ 
tween  the  Boyer  and  Soldier  Valleys  as  they 
open  into  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River. 


The  hills  are  from  60  to  125  feet  high  and  the 
dwellers  on  them  dig  off  a  level  place  for  their 
homes,  selling  the  surplus  earth  to  the  less 
fortunate  owner  of  a  gully,  that  he  too  may 
have  a  level  place  on  which  to  build.  From 
the  top  of  the  hills  one  can  almost  look  down 
on  the  Missouri  River,  while  the  electric  lights 
of  Omaha  are  clearly  seen  from  many  a  home. 
The  city  is  modern  in  its  beautiful  homes,  no 
two  of  which  are  on  a  level ;  in  its  electric 
lights;  and  a  twentieth  century  city  in  that 
many  of  its  homes  are  warmed  from  a  central 
station,  by  hot  water  distributed  through  street 
mains  as  cold  water  is  distributed  in  less  pro¬ 
gressive  neighborhoods. 

There  are  five  churches  here.  Baptist,  Chris¬ 
tian,  Catholic,  a  beautiful  Methodist  building 
used  by  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Synod  for  their  meetings,  and  our  own 
church.  The  people  give  the  credit  of  the 
beantifal  building,  valued  at  some  115,000, 
to  their  bishop,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Snyder.  The 
organist  of  the  church  remaining  at  the  organ 
during  the  devotional  meetings  was  a  favor 
much  appreciated  by  the  Synod. 

The  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Hostetler,  President  of  Buena 
Vista  College,  was  on  Christian  Education. 
Synod  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  T. 
S.  Bailey,  formerly  Synodical  Superintendent 
of  Home  Missions  as  Moderator,  and  the  Revs. 
Neil  McAulay  and  W.  S.  Shields  as  Temporary 
Clerks.  The  devotional  service  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  led  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Greene,  under 
appointment  as  Home  Missionary  to  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Both  this  meeting  and  that  of 
Thursday  morning  were  fully  attended.  Dr. 
Greene  goes  as  the  representative  of  Iowa,  his 
salary  being  paid  by  our  churches,  and  pro- 
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from  all  Investments  made  by  us,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
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Secretary,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Dickeason  of  St. 
Paul. 

The  needs  of  Omaha  Theological  Seminary 
were  carefully  and  eympathetioally  discussed 
by  the  Synod,  which  has  a  number  of  the 
graduates  from  this  seminary  in  its  bounds, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  salary  of  Professor 
Phelps.  The  meMures  in  use  have  not  proved 
sufficiently  practical,  and  a  large  committee 
was  appointed  which  will  endeavor  to  secure 
his  salary  in  full  from  the  ministers  of  Synod, 
besides  the  gifts  from  the  churches.  This 
seminary  was  one  of  the  bene&ciaries  of  Mr. 
McDougall  of  Cincinnati,  and  feels  his  loss 
keenly. 

The  Women’s  meetings  were  well  attended, 
the  Home  Society  having,  as  usual,  the  larger 
share.  It  was  said  that  no  meetings  ever 
showed  a  more  beautiful  spirit.  Some  sixty 
delegates  were  in  attendance. 

The  young  people  are  to  be  helped  by  a  series 
of  Presbyterial  meetings  instead  of  the  district 
meetings  of  last  year.  Dr.  Purmont,  the  new 
Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  Iowa,  was 
heard  with  pleasure.  The  representatives  of 
the  four  colleges  of  our  body  were  heard  in 
short  addresses.  The  Sabbath  desecration  in 
so  many  quarters  was  condemned,  and  the 
members  of  our  churches  and  the  ministry  were 
reminded  of  their  obligations.  The  basis  of 
representation  was  changed  from  one  in  four  to 
one  in  six  ministers,  reducing  the  membership 
of  the  Synod  from  about  one  hundred  to  about 
sixty  members.  What  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  Synod’s  work  is  to  be  seen.  All  reports 
sent  in  are  to  be  typewritten.  Davenport  First 
Church  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next  meeting. 

The  impression  of  the  Synod  gained  by  its 
visitors  was  that  of  an  earnest,  loyal,  harmo¬ 
nious  spirit,  anxious  to  build  up  the  Lord’s 
kingdom  in  our  bounds.  The  prevailing  and 
repeated  prayer  was  for  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  power.  May  he  come. 

Ambrose. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Synod  of  South  Dakota  met  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Aberdeen  on  Thursday 
evening,  October  12,  having  postponed  the 
meeting  one  week,  on  account  of  the  Annual 
Grain  Palace  Exposition  held  in  the  city.  By 
request  of  the  retiring  M  oderator  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Burt  of  Groton,  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Evans,  the 
new  Superintendent  of  the  Good  Will  Indian 
Mission  school  preached. 

The  attendance  of  ministers  and  ladies  was 
large,  bat  not  so  of  elders.  The  program  was 
well  planned,  but  the  arrival  of  the  South 
Dakota  Volunteers,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet  considerably 
interfered.  Synod  adjourning  on  Saturday 
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vision  looking  to  the  future  payment  having 
been  made  at  this  meeting. 

The  business  was  well  done  under  the  efficient 
Moderator.  Discussion  was  given  to  all  the 
important  interests  of  Synod,  and  there  was 
no  disposition  to  keep  back  any  facts  that  were 
asked  for  or  essential  to  its  work.  The  fact 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Iowa  pay  so  many 
bills  for  the  Sunday-school  missionaries  of 
the  Congregational  Church  was  not  approved, 
and  measures  were  taken  looking  to  right  this 
blunder.  The  opposition  of  the  Synod  to  the 
seating  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  Congress  was  forci¬ 
bly  but  temperately  expressed,  and  will  be 
communicated  to  the  Iowa  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Secretary  Speer,  a  favorite  with  all  who  have 
ever  heard  him,  came  to  represent  the  Foreign 
Board,  while  the  Home  Board  was  represented 
by  Treasurer  Olin,  whom  many  of  the  Synod 
saw  for  the  first  time,  and  Mis.  F.  H.  Pierson, 
Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Board.  The  other 
Boards  had  confidence  that  Iowa  Synod  would 
take  care  of  their  interests  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  Secretaries.  Mr.  Speer  gave  two 
impressive  addresses,  one  to  the  Synod  and  one 
at  the  popular  meeting,  and  also  spoke  at  the 
Woman’s  meeting.  Mrs.  Pierson  not  only  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Woman’s  meeting  but  the  popular 
meeting  Thursday  evening  and  proved  a  most 
effective  speaker.  The  Foreigg  Board  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  whom  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  1897 
and  1898  will  remember ;  she  gave  a  very  bright 
address  before  the  Woman’s  meeting.  The 
committees  of  Synod  presented  these  causes 
ably,  and  our  Boards  will  doubtless  feel  the 
benefit  in  the  coming  year.  The  American 
Bible  Society  was  represented  by  its  District 
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next  heard.  After  commending  the  work  and 
purpose  of  the  Anti -Saloon  'League,  his  report 
ended  with  resolutions  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  viz : 

“  We  invite  the  people,  the  people  of  the  Church,  the 
people  of  our  railroads,  our  official  people,  all  our  people, 
the  press,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  state  and  the  nation,  to 
seek  and  work  for  a  higher  morality  than  we  have  yet 
attained ;  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  Day ;  to  put  an  end  to 
gambling  and  profanity,  impurity  and  intemperanre, 
mammonism  and  Mormonism.  S^ond,  we  endorse  the 
resolution  of  our  General  Assembly,  asking  Congress  to 
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submit  to  the  States  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
bibitinK  polygamy  in  our  country.  Third,  We  condemn 
the  Attorney  General's  interpretation  of  the  Canteen 
Law,  that  has  defeated  what  was  meant  by  Congress  to 
suppress  the  canteen  in  the  campsof  the  soldiers.  Sync^ 
already  has  the  written  pledge  of  the  Congressmen 
within  its  bounds,  to  vote  to  unseat  Brigham  U.  Roberts, 
the  polygamous  Congressman  elect  from  Utah,  whenever 
they  have  the  opportunity.” 

The  Rev.  John  Williamson's  report  on  Church 
Erection  showed  ten  more  contributing 
churches,  and  a  total  of  more  than  |389  over 
last  year,  six  more  new  church  buildings  in 
the  Synod,  others  in  process  of  building,  one 
new  manse,  others  purchased,  and  many 
chnrch  improvements.  The  report  of  Tonng 
People’s  Societies  by  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Butt  of 
Britton  showed  a  membership  of  about  1,700, 
and  contributions  to  Home  Missions  amount¬ 
ing  to  1177.63,  a  little  less  than  last  year,  and 
to  Foreign  Missions  $217.88,  a  considerable 
advance  over  last  year.  The  Rev.  A.  O.  Mc- 
Gayley  of  Bridgewater  made  a  ringing  report 
on  Home  Missions.  It  showed  that  two  more 
churches  had  attained  self-support,  and  thirteen 
more  churches  had  contributed  to  the  Board. 
It  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the  Synodical 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson  D.D.  who 
was  unanimously  commended  for  his  effective 
diligence  and  chosen  to  the  same  office  for  the 
twelfth  time.  The  Rev.  N.  E.  Chapen  read 
the  report  on  Publication  and  Sabbath- school 
Work,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hill  of 
Huron.  While  it  lamented  some  falling  off  in 
membership  reported,  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  churches  contributing,  and  that  over  $83 
less  had  been  contributed  by  the  Synod  to  the 
cause,  it  yet  rang  an  earnest  note  for  the 
twentieth  century  movement  and  abounded 
in  forward  suggestions.  Mr.  E.  H.  Grant, 
after  making  an  excellent  annual  report  was 
unanimously  elected  Synodical  Sunday-school 
missionary  for  the  eighth  time.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  very  helpful  conference  on  Sunday- 
school  Work,  in  which  Captain  O’Brien  and 
others  joined  Mr.  Grant. 

The  Saturday  evening  meeting  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  college  and  President  French 
presided.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Revs.  Dr.  Wolff  and  Hugh  Robinson  of  Madi¬ 
son.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed  Sabbath 
afternoon. 

The  closing  session  on  Sabbath  evening  was 
a  Synodical  consecration  meeting,  conducted 
by  the  Moderator.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  Revs.  McCauley  of  Bridgewater  and  Cap¬ 
tain  O’Brien  of  Iowa.  An  able  paper  was  also 
read  on  The  Elder  in  Consecration,  prepared 
by  Elder  J.  S.  Oliver  of  Huron.  The  Synodi- 
0^  prayer-meeting  was  followed,  by  the  reading 
of  the  Narrative  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff  D.D. 
of  Sioux  Falls.  It  had  a  sombre  and  a  ^bright 
side — the  latter  that  Synod  had  made  encour¬ 
aging  gains  in  number  of  communicants  and 
amount  of  contributions. 


Synod  was  handsomely  entertained,  despite 
the  crowd  in  attendance  upon  the  visit  of  the 
President  and  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  C. 
O.  Todd,  and  his  loyal  and  devoted  people. 
Synod  much  appreciated,  too,  their  new  and 
commodious  house  of  worship.  The  meeting 
was  delightful  and  uplifting  throughout. 

H.  P.  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Ministers  and  Churclies 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  held  its  fall 
meeting,  October  3  and  4  in  the  church  at 
Fluckmine.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  McNulty  D.D.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  O.  McKelvey  of  Warren  Chapel,  Plain- 
field,  was  elected  Moderator.  The  Rev.  E.  C. 
Mason  was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  chnrch  at  Basking  Ridge.  The  Rev.  J. 
Garland  Hannon  D.D.  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington  City  and  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Aughey  to  the  Presbytery  of  Platte. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  William  B.  Hamilton,  a  local  evangelist 
in  charge  of  Hope  Chapel,  Elizabeth.  Hope 
Chapel,  Plainfield,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

John  T.  Eerr,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  opened  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  October  3,  with  a  sermon  by  the 
retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  William  Hollin- 
shed.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Chapman  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Mew- 
hinney  and  W.  S.  Harper,  Temporary  Clerks. 
Two  special  seasons  set  apart  for  prayer  and 
praise  were  marked  with  peculiar  interest. 
The  first  evening  was  devoted  to  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  with  stirring  addresses  by 
the  Rev.  Wilson  PhranerD.D.  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  and  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Bryan,  a 
missionary  of  the  Foreign  Board  from  Japan. 
Reports  from  the  Presbytery’s  Academy  at 
Blairstown  showed  continued  advance.  The 
campus  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  the  Boys’ 
Building  given  an  additional  story,  and  re¬ 
modelled  and  refurnished  from  attic  to  base¬ 
ment,  making  it  the  equal  of  the  best  equipped 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Principal 
Sharpe  is  greatly  encouraged,  not  only  by  such 
helps  for  his  work,  but  by  the  ^most  efficient 
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oorpe  of  teachers  at  his  hand,  and  by  much  the 
largest  school  in  the  academy’s  history.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Sabbath-school  Movement 
was  again  indorsed,  and  the  Presbytery’s  Com¬ 
mittee  directed  to  further  it  in  our  churches 
and  schools.  The  work  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  was  approve^  and  the  action  of  the 
Last  G^eral  Assembly  cited,  commending  it  to 
the  people  for  increased  offerings.  A  like  cidl 
was  made  on  the  churches  for  all  the  Boards  in 
their  present  growing  work.  An  appeal  case 
from  a  member  of  one  of  our  churches  was 
heard,  and  the  action  of  the  lower  court 
affirmed.  C. 

The  Presbyteby  of  New  Brunswick,  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  intervals  of  Synod  at  Asbury  Park, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  received  the  Rev.  Mait¬ 
land  V.  Bartlett  by  certificate  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lackawanna,  and  took  under  care 
William  K.  McKinney  and  James  Montgomery 
as  candidates  for  licensure.  Licentiate  Edward 
E.  Annand  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Stockton,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T. 
Purves  accepted  the  call  to  Princeton  First 
Church,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  as  pastor  on  the  evening  of  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  at  7.45  P.M. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  its  Gettys¬ 
burg  meeting  just  held,  among  other  things, 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  holding 
conferences  at  several  points  in  the  Presbytery 
with  special  reference  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  churches.  Presbytery  will  hold  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  at  Welsh  Run,  at  2.80  P.M  , 
October  19,  to  receive  Mr.  Roland  E.  Crist, 
ordain  him  and  install  him  pastor  of  Robert 
Kennedy  Memorial  Church.  The  installation 
of  the  Rev.  R.  F.  McClean,  as  pastor  of  Dau¬ 
phin  Church,  will  take  place  on  October  31. 
Presbytery  resolved  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  of 
its  Commissioners  to  Synod. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  has  over- 
tured  the  Synod  of  Ohio  to  change  the  ratio  of 
representation  in  the  Synod  ‘  ‘  from  one  in  four — 
as  at  present — to  one  in  eight,  of  the  ministers 
on  the  roll  of  Presbyteries,  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  elders,  this  to  the  end  that  an  efficient 
deliberative  body  may  still  be  maintained,  and 
entertainment  for  the  Synod  may  be  more  easily 
secured.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  in  Springfield,  October  9,  dis¬ 
missed  Licentiates  Gilbert  L.  Wilson  and 
Roland  E.  Crist  and  Candidate  E.  W.  Crist  to 
the  Presbyteries  of  Red  River,  Carlisle  and 
Geneva  respectively ;  received  as  a  candidate, 
Earl  North  of  the  Piqua  Church ;  and  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  church  of  Troy  on  Monday, 
October  28,  1899,  at  10.80  A.M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Springfield  Presbytery.— During  the  recent 
sessions  of  this  Presbytery,  at  Buffalo  Hart, 
the  Rev.  James  E.  Rogers  read  an  able  paper 
on  Ministerial  Education.  The  addresses  at  a 
popular  meeting  were  quite  in  line,  viz :  By 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Logan  on  The  Bible  in  the 
Presbyterian  Creed,  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Brown 
on  The  Piety  and  Activity  Required  of  Elders 
in  Order  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  Rev.  James  E.  Rodgers  on  How  Can  the 
Young  People’s  Services  be  Made  a  Factor  in 
the  Development  of  Their  Religious  Life? 

MISSOURI. 

Platte  Presbytery  was  greatly  edified  dur¬ 
ing  its  sessions  at  Cameron.  C.  B.  McAfee 
D.D.  spoke  on  The  Distinctive  Features  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  on  Wednesday,  at  3  P.  M. 
came  the  discussion  of  How  Shall  Our  Churches 
be  Revived?  The  Holy  Spirit  manifested  his 
presence  with  power.  An  Elder’s  Conference 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery.  It  was  a  great  success,  and 
such  a  conference  is  to  be  held  annually  here¬ 
after.  There  was  much  discussion  in  search 
of  light,  but  none  for  the  sake  of  discussion. 
The  holding  of  monthly  meetings  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  to  plim  for  and  push  church  work,  was 
strongly  urged.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in¬ 
cluding  the  following:  That  we  will  not  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  congregations  a  candidate  on  his 
record  alone,  nor  upon  his  sermon  alone ;  nor 
without  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
most  suitable  in  view ;  nor  will  we  ask  our 
congregations  for  candidating  plans ;  nor  will 
we,  as  sessions,  allow  more  than  one  candidate 
at  a  timq  to  come  before  our  congregations, 
but  will  secure  final  congregation  action  for 
each  before  another  is  heard 
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Meyer,  F*  B* 

Our  Daily  Homily:  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

5  vols.  16mo,  cloth,  each  75  cts.  The  set, 
boxed,  $3.75. 

Through  the  Bible,  Chapter  bg  Chapter. 

Vol.  J.  Geneeie  to  Ruth  Vnl.  H.  Samuel  to  Job. 

Vol.  111.  Psalms  to  Songs  o)  Solomou.  Vol.  IV. 

Isaitih  to  Malachi.  Vol.  V.  Matthev'  to  Revelation. 

“  These  Homilies  are  In  general  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  things  from  their  author's  pen.” — Outlook. 

Sell,  Henry  T* 

Bible  Study  by  Periods.  A  Series  of  Twenty- 
four  Historical  Bible  Studies,  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation.  12mo,  paper,  net  35  cts.; 
cloth,  net  60  cts. 

“  Such  a  general  survey  of  the  Bible  Is  of  supreme  value. 
.  .  .  Will  1111  the  earnest  student  with  a  desire  to  explore 
even  more  fully  the  fascinating  vistas  of  biblical  research.” 
— S.  S.  Times. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

NEV  YORK,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  63  Washington  St,  TORONTO,  154  Yongc  St. 


[  A  Detailed  History  of  the  World  from  1890  to  1899. 

Cbc  Cyclopedic  Review 
of  Current  Ristory. 

EIGHT  VOLUMES,  AVERAGING  1.000  PAGES  EACH. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.  Over  1,200  portraits,  and  75  maps. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  S2.00  per  volume  ;  Half  tMorocco  or  Library  Sheep, 
marbled  edges,  Sa.^o  per  volume. 

This  is  the  only  work  published  which  gives  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  period  from  1890  to 
date.  It  is  world-wUe  in  range  of  topics,  and  systematic  in  arrangement.  Each  article  is  a  care¬ 
fully  studied.  Impartial  summary  of  essential  tacts,  each  kept  within  its  due  proportions,  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  proper  retof/ons,  and  in  very  Interesting  sad  readable  form,  abundantly  illustrated 
with  portraits,  maps,  and  views. 

ITS  VALUE  FOR  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE,  AND 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  CANNOT  BE  EXAGGERATED. 

It  is  designed  for  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of  our  own  day,  and  is  of  untold  value  as 
a  permanent  work  of  reference. 

“  It  is  a  wonderful  work,  and  it  is  done  so  excellently  that, 
A  WONDERFUL  clear,  unbiased  knowledge  of  events  is  concerned, 

WORK  possesses  a  ‘  set  ’  of  this  work  needs  any  other 

■  history  for  the  time  since  it  was  begun.”  —  Chicago 

Chronicle. 

Every  student  and  reader  of  history  should  have  this  publication  at  his 
elbow  for  reference. 


The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  place  this  library  —  eight  handsome  volumes  —  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  the  publication  in  which  this  advertisement  appears. 

Specimen  pag^es  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to  any  one  mentioning  this  paper. 

CURRENT  HISTORY  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

DEPT  A.  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OUR  OFFER  FOR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  Jannary  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  snbscribers  sending  in  one 
year's  subscription  at  |8. 00.  Ministers  at  |2. 00. 
Olnbs  of  five  or  more  at  |2. 00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  onr  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 


Every  Day 
in  the  Year 


Chicago -Portland  SpeciaV' 
CHIC  A  GO-UNION  PA  CIFIC 

AND 

NORTH-  WESTERN  LINE 


MO  change  of  can;  meals  in  dining 
*  *  cars  a  la  carte.  Buffet  smoking 
library  car  service  with  barber.  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  evening  of  third  day. 
The  best  of  everything  if  your  ticket 
reads  over  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway.  Address  any  ticket 
agent,  or 

46 1  Broadway,  •  NEV  YORK 
368  Washington  Strett,  BOSTON 
193  Clark  Street,  -  CHiCAGO 


THE  EVANGELIST 


SCHOOLS 


The 

California 

Limited 


J.  Will  take  you  from 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  days; 

#  66  hours. 

#  Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 

#  Bufifet-Smoking  Car  (with 

J  Barber  Shop), 

5  Observation  Car  (with 

J  Ladies’  Parlor), 

0  Vestibuled  and  electric- 

^  lighted  throughout. 

?  Four  times  a  week 

a  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 

#  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

J  from  Chicago,  beginning 

a  November  7. 

i  Santa  Fe  Route 


W 

t  E.  F.  BURNETT,  0.  E.  P.  Agt. 

^  The  Atohlson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
J  377  Broadway 

S  New  York,  N.  Y. 


N^nr  'V'Af'lr  241  Lenox  Avenue 

t  YV  1  U1  Ik  Cor.  122d  street 

Connate  Institute 

■ISS  XABT  SCHOORXAKGB’S  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Tassar,  WeUs,  WeUealey 


241  Lenox  Avenue 

Cor.  122d  Street 


KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1890.  Free  scholarship, 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14th  Street. 


MASS  A  CHVSHTTS 


NewFnolaMal  leading  mnaical  la. 

•‘hution  of  America. 

LONSEHMKroinr  Founded  1853.  Uniur^ 
OF  MUSIC  pasted  advantages  in  com* 

posittoa,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

Geergt  W,  Chadwick,  itueical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
rXAXX  W.  X4T.1,  Oaseral  Mansgsr,  Bestoa,  Mam 


JOERA  ahO 

Chairs 

TIiTITTai 

We  seek  correspondence  from  pros¬ 
pective  bell  buyers  with  a  view  to 
spreading  before  them  the  virtues  of 
our 

“BLVatYER"  CHURCH  BEUI. 
FallInK  to  establish  our  broad  claims  to 
exceptional  merit  for  It,  we  certainly  are 
not  Justified  In  looking  for  patronage. 


^LIl»bT;rTTtll;^llJTTTr7Xi?lWS>irrirnS5i^ 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
nor,  N.  T.,  mm*  MMW  TOMM  OZXT, 
MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


PERIODICALS  AT  CLDB  RATES 


WITH 


The  Evangelist 


Notice. — Attention  is  called  to  the  neces.sity  of 
lished  Club  List,  as  prices  of  other  publications  are 
credited  only  at  the  prices  last  published. 


Art  Amateur 
Atlantic  Monthly  . 

Baby  land.  Little  Men  and  W 
Book  Buyer  .... 
Bookman  .  .  .  . 

Century  .  .  .  . 

Cosmopolitan 

Critic . 

Current  Literature 
Educational  Review 

Forest  and  Stream  \  \ 

t  renewal 

Forum . 

Harper’s  Bazar 
Harper’s  Monthly 
Harper’s  Weekly  . 
Illustrated  American 
Independent 

Interior  .  .  .  . 

Leslie’s  Weekly 

Life . 


Literary  DigMt  ]  ' 

Living  Age  .... 
LIppincott’s  nagazine  j 

McClure’s  .... 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s  .... 
Musical  Courier 
Nation  .... 

North  American  * 

Outlook  .... 
Popular  Science  Monthly 
Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  .... 
Scientific  American 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Self  Culture 

Strand . 

Teacher’s  World 

Youth’s  Companion  j  , 


remitting  prices  indicated  in  the  latest  pub- 
subject  to  change,  and  subscriptions  will  be 


as  to  rates  will  be  promptly  answered.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  ordere. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

♦Special  rate  to  ministers,  $4.75. 

■^Transfers  from  one  member  to  another  of  the  same  household  will  be  considered  as  renewal. 
Rates  to  ministerfion  the  above  clubs  will  be  11.00  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

Wi^  exoepticMi  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 


Sub.  Price 

With 

Evangelist 

$4  00 

<6  50 

4  00 

6  60 

50 

3  40 

1  50 

4  35 

2  00 

4  70 

4  00 

6  60 

1  00 

3  80 

2  00 

4  60 

3  00 

5  75 

3  00 

5  60 

4  00 

6  50 

7  00 

3  00 

5  75 

4  00 

6  40 

3  00 

5  70 

4  00 

6  50 

4  00 

6  60 

2  00 

4  85 

2  50 

5  35 

4  00 

6  00 

5  00 

7  50 

•3  00 

5  60 

6  00 

6  00 

8  60 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  75 

3  85 

3  00 

5  50 

1  00 

3  90 

5  00 

7  25 

3  00 

5  75 

5  00 

7  25 

3  00 

5  85 

5  00 

7  50 

2  50 

5  25  ^ 

2  50 

5  25  ' 

3  00 

5  65 

3  00 

5  65  • 

3  00 

5  65 

1  00 

1  75 

1  20 

4  00 

1  00 

3  80 

1  75 

4  40 

on  this  list. 
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Questions 

XUM 


way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  K  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,^^  **  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  manipulations  ”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 


Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’3  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COfinENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TiriES  OF  JESUS  THE  flESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

*  ^ 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42‘44  Broad  Street 
New  York 
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What  the  Presbyterian  Press  says  of  the  # 
Plan  to  Build  s 

^heldon  Jackson  ^ollege  $ 

OFFICERS  ^ 

Gen.  JOHN  EATON,  LL.D.  Rev.  JOSIAH  McCLAIN  J 

President  Secretary  ^ 

ROBERT  G.  McNIECE,  D.  D.  GILL  S.  PEYTON  ^ 

Dean  of  Faculty  Treasurer  S 

The  best  part  of  this  appeal  for  help  in  a  good  cause  is  that  the  appeal  ^ 
is  a  practical  one,  and  while  it  solicits  aid  it  proposes  to  give  the  donor  a  # 
f uU  and  valuable  return  for  every  subscription  made.— Christian  Work.  ^ . 

Salt  Lake  City  will  soon  have  a  population  greater  than  Denver,  ^ 
Omaha  or  Minneapolis,  have  now.— EvanoeHnt.  ^ 

Those  associate  with  Sheldon  Jackson  College  are  a  guarantee  of  what  ^ 

its  character  wiU  be.— fYesbpteriou  JtmmaL  K 

Here  we  have  a  population  of  50U,U(Jll  without  a  single  Christian  insti-  # 
tntion  of  learning.  Is  there  not  ample  room  for  Sheldon  Jackson  College  ?  ^ 

— Interior.  ^ 

All  State  education  from  kindergarten  to  university  in  Utah  isunder  # 
Mormon  guidance.  It  is  almost  criminal  to  Christian  and  patriotic  inter-  ^ 
eats  to  alfow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue.— Presbyterian.  ^ 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  friends  of  Christian  education  # 
should  establiui  a  college  here  to  avert  the  disaster  of  having  Mormons  ^ 
control  the  higher  education  in  this  important  new  State.— The  Herald  X 
and  Presbyter.  W 

There  ought  to  be  a  Presbyterian  College  here  to  make  permanent  the  M 
results  of  twenty-five  years  of  extensive  Mucational  work.— Presbytei-ian  ^ 
Banner.  W 

The  enthasiasm  with  which  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  of  ^ 
the  Unit^  States  b-is  taken  bold  of  this  project  to  build  the  Sheldon  ^ 
Jackson  College  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  unraralleled  in  Church  history.  # 
Subscriptions  are  being  received  from  all  over  the  Union.  Valuable  M 
building  lots  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  coming  metropolis  of  the  West,  ^ 
will  be  presented  to  those  who  donate  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  ^ 
of  the  lot— $150  to  $400.  Many  may  prefer  to  donate  money  without  ^ 
oompensation  in  lots,  and  such  offerings  will  be  gladly  r>  ceived.  0 

Handsome  certificates  are  presented  to  all  subscribers,  whose  ^ 
names  are  inscribed  on  a  roll  of  honor  and  preserved  in  the  archives  \ 
of  the  college.  All  subscriptions,  whether  large  or  small,  will  be  ap-  J 
predated  and  promptly  acknowledged .  For  fun  particulars  address —  # 

Rev.  Thos.  Gordon,  D.D.,  | 

625  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  # 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

United  SUtes Bondi  $1,000,000  OO  1 

State  Bonds  .  .  HS.OOO  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7tl6^11  83 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  OO  1 

Water  Bonds  .  .-  98,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  lfl6,300  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,034,700  OO  4 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  130,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  l^ing  1st  lien  on 
Real  Estate  .  •  . 

Loans  on  Stockike[|&Dle  on  demand 
Premiums  uncolMHR  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1899  . 


MarkH  Value 
$041,1167  04 
1,774,924  64 
1,916,780  OO 
20,800  OO 
738,311  83 
1,093,880  OO 
83,200  OO 
182,982  OO 
4,047,638  OO 
314,700  OO 
108,800  OO 

212,380  OO 
128,128  OO 

877,198  80 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Ca^tal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


_ 47,914  21 

$12,487,928  82 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,103,223  OO 
849,911  81 
4,804,793  71 

$12,487,928  82 
$7,804,793  71 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I  Vice-Presidents 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  (  » ice-rresiaenis. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  I  gecretark 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  “ecre^rw 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  Asa’t  Secretaries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  *  secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  J 
New  York,  July  11, 1899. 
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